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An Amazing Success! 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge issue 


HE publication of the 

Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in the New Form at a 
sweeping reduction in price 
has proved an amazing 
success ! 


Within a very few 
months 20,000 sets were 
sold. As a result we were 
forced to order a new print- 
ing early last December, 
and the first sets have now 
come from our presses. 

46% Saving! 
Therefore, we again offer 
the large page, large type 
Britannica, complete and 
latest edition, at a price re- 
duction of 46%. But these 
sets will go quickly. So we 
urge you to act without 
delay. 


This is news of the utmost 
importance to you and to thou- 
sands who have said: “Some 
day I will own the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 


Everyone can now own the Britannica 
There is no work of reference to compare with the 
Britannica as a source of authoritative informa- 
tion—yet the Britannica in the New Form costs 
less than others. 


Contents identical with issues selling 
for twice as much 

These are the big features which make the Britan- 

nica in the New Form so popular: 

1—The large, clear type—printed from the plates of 
the famous Cambridge issue, on clear white 
opaque paper, thin but durable. 

2—Handsome appearance of the 16 double volumes 
bound in green cloth or half-morocco. 

3—Beautiful free bookcase, in dark mahogany finish, 
fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 46% in price as compared with the 
celebrated Cambridge issue. 





This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in dark mahogany finish, 
especially designed by Maple & Co. of London, 
is given free with each set of the Britannica 
in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


PEG 





Do you own a phonograph or 
a radio set? Or a typewriter 
or a washing machine? Any 
one of these things costs more 
than the Britannica in the New 
Form at the present sweeping 
reduction in price. And you 
can obtain this great set of 
books for a first payment of 
only $5, paying the balance in 
small monthly amounts. 














5—Easy-payment plan, by 
which you can have a set 
delivered to your home 
for an initial payment of 
only $5. 

The Britannica in the New 
Form contains not only a full 
and authoritative account of 
the World War and its mo- 
mentous consequences, but all 
the latest developments in in- 
dustry, art, science, invention, 
etc.—as much material as 476 
books of average size printed 
on ordinary paper. 


Our third printing cannot 
last very long, and it is impos- 
sible for us to keep pace with 
the demand. We offer you the 
opportunity to obtain your 
set now. 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells all about the Britannica in 
the New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen pages (many in color), 
explains the easy terms of payment 
and tells how our experts made pos- 
sible this amazing reduction in price. 
56 pages of interesting, instructive 
reading! Free on request if you 
mail the coupon promptly. 





A SPECIMEN BOOK 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

















Mail This Coupon Today! =>} 


a eR 
THe ENcycLop@piA BRITANNICA, Inc. CO 1-A 
342 Madison Ave., New York | 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy I 
of your 56-page book describing the Encyclopedia | 
Britannica in the New Form at the special 46 per 
cent saving and full details of your easy plan of | 
payment. i 
ER eee ee Cue l 
EE ee ee ee ee eee a | 
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Advertising CURRENT 


“The human intestinal tract is themost prolific 
source of disease.” --Professor Foges, Vienna. 


The Lazy Colon 


(Large Intestine) 


By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 
Associated with 
ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 





Sir Hermann Weber, an eminent English physi- 
cian, was descended from exceptionally short-lived 
ancestors for four generations. Making a study 
of longevity, he decided to try for a long life. 
His celebrated book on ‘‘Longevity’’ was pub- 
lished in his 95th year (1923). The principles 
he lays down are fully digested in the chapter 
on Longevity in ‘““‘The Lazy Colon.”’ 


~ 


Newer methods in the treatment of intestinal stasis 
(constipation and allied disorders) since the first use 
of the X-Rays in the study of the intestinal tract in 
1907. Not a health book in the ordinary sense or one 
given to theories or fads, but derived from the investi- 
gations of over 350 physicians and scientists of inter- 
national reputation. One of the important books of 
the decade, just issued, simple in language, full of de- 
tail, authoritative, very interesting. 

Many re-orders. The president of a large corpora- 
tion of New York and New London, Conn., in ordering 
six additional books, says: “I intend to give the six 
additional copies to friends. The book is so sensible 
and full of helpful information clearly presented that 
I think it will be prized in any home.” 


PARTIAL LIST OF CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy Colon; Contrary 
to General Belief, There Is Little Digestion in the Stomach; How 
Miscroscopic Plant Life Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; 
Surprising Thecries of Water Drinking; Mysteries of the Intestine 
Revealed by X-Ray; Some Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; 
Commonest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; 
Story the Urine Tells; Hardening of the Arteries and Blood 
Pressure; Purgatives—Their Proper and Improper Use; Mineral 
Oil as a Laxative; Agar or Bran, Which? Vitamin Facts; The 
Ounce of Prevention; Greatest Menace of All; Intelligent Use of 
the Enema: The Coated Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning; Is 
Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought Remedy? Some Interesting Facts 
About Food; New Light on Longevity; Effects of Tobacco on 
Longevity; What Is the Truth About Alcohol? .The Real Facts 
About Good Complexions; Prominent Authorities on Loss of Hair; 
A Bad Colon and Bad Teeth. 


$2. By Mail $2.12. West of Mississippi River $2.20. 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
Dept. 62 36 West 9th Street, New York 
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Individual Stationery 
That is Different 
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Wallace Brown’s Famous “Cameo” 
Club Personal Stationery 


No longer does ordinary printed stationery satisfy the 
requirements of those who are particular about their 
correspondence, Your personal paper should express 
your own individuality. 

Since perfecting my ‘‘Cameo”’ process, which duplicates 
all the rich and exclusive appearance of die-stamped 
stationery, I have succeeded in securing almost exclu- 
sively the socially prominent and particular people of 
every community—those who can afford to use and 
have used die-stamped stationery. 

Only because I have eliminated all retail profits and 
expenses, have I been able to build up a volume of 
business that enables me to offer a very unusual value. 
My paper is made expressly for me in all the exclusive 
shades—extra heavy, semi-parchment finish, and bears 
my own watermark as your protection and guarantee. 


Perfect Work, Precision and Promptness 
These with my low price and my famous guarantee— 
Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied, and 
you may keep the paper, completes an offer that you 
cannot disregard, if you want personal stationery, that 
is exclusive, distinctive and actually individual. 

100 Double (Folded) Sheets 
100 Envelopes (Long pointed flap) 
All actually embossed with name and address for $2.00. 


Or 

100 Single Sheets (Note size) 

100 Envelopes (Long pointed flap) 
All ‘embossed, with 100 additional plain, single sheets. 
$2.00. (For embossing entire 200 sheets add $.50.) 
Your name may be omitted from either paper or en- 
velopes if you so desire. (It is correct to have address 
only on paper with name énd address on envelopes.) 


25 Color Combinations 

You may have your choice of: 
Bisque (Light sand color) Blue (Torquoise) 
Pearl (Light French gray) White (Mt. Blane) 
Orchid (Light lavender) 

No Extra Charge for Gold 
Any of the above colors of paper may be embossed in 
Blue, Black, Jade Green, Royal Purple or Gold. 
All shipments are made prepaid to you, either box, 
$2.00. West of the Mississippi and U. S. Island pos- 
sessions, $2.20. Elsewhere $2.50. 


Just Tell Me: 
Single or double sheets (4) Color of embossing 
What you want on paper (5) Where to ship 


and envelopes (3 lines or 
less) (6) Enclose check, money order 
(3) Color of paper or currency 


WALLACE BROWN, 223 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(Please Notiee—It is impossible for me to acknowledge 
orders or send proofs, but with every bex I enclose my 
written guarantee as above.) 


(t) 
(2) 

















OPIUM 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE opium traffic is an international scandal. 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian historian, calls opium the festering sore 
on the face of modern civilization. 


The situation at present shows the old war between the welfare of human 
beings and greed. 

On the one hand is the constant desire of human beings to be let alone. 
Every man thinks he has a right to go to the devil by his own route. 


He resents anybody interfering with him as an encroachment upon his 
personal liberty. 


This would be all right if human beings were isolated, if every individual 
stood on his own feet and had no connection with others. But unfor- 
tunately every soul is bound up with other souls. The husband has a 
wife and children, the children have brothers and sisters, and so on. 
Unfortunately the ties of natural relationship cannot be broken. There- 
fore, if one individual goes to ruin he causes pain to a large circle of 
others. 

Civilization itself is a conflict between law and personal liberty. 

No man in a civilized community has ideal personal liberty. For instance, 
he cannot inoffensively spit on the sidewalk, he cannot drive on the left- 
hand side of an American road, and he cannot do a lot of other things 
that interfere with the rights of his neighbors. He finds himself hampered 
at every turn. 


Objections have been made to the prohibition law because it interferes 
with the personal liberty of individuals. But that law is a conflict 
between the national conscience and the inalienable right of a pérson 
to do as he pleases. 

The only place where a man can do just as he likes without reference 
to anybody else is in the middle of a desert island. Immediately he is 
brought into social contact with his fellows he finds that his desires 
are limited by others. 


It is the same with opium. Powerful interests are at work promoting 
the traffic because it is profitable. Against these are those who are 
opposed to it because it is a scourge upon the human race. 

The instinct to do as one pleases is profitable within certain limits. It 
is not a conflict between moral conscience and greed simply; it is a 
conflict between the moral conscience of the world and the desire of 
everyone to do as he pleases. 


Conscience inherently looks to the interests of the other fellow. It 
is not confined to one’s welfare. Indeed, religion is almost entirely 
occupied with our rights to our fellows and with the limitation of our 
own rights. 

Every man who lives under the reign of law and enjoys its benefits, that 
is, enjoys freedom from encroachment upon Ins own rights by others, 
must pay for it by not encroaching upon their rights. 

It is only a question of time until opium must go, and the only way to 
make it go is to limit its production. 
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A NEW PRESIDENT OF CHINA FOR THE TIME BEING 
Tuan Chi-jui hopes to form a Chinese Union—actually a United States of China. 
The chances of its realization are small. 
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© Wide World 


James B. Duke, multimillionaire tobacconist and philanthropist, gives an ex- 
traordinary number of dollars to found Duke University at Durham, N. C. 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY IS TO BEAR HIS NAME 











In the Public Eye GEORGE EASTMAN 




















HIS KODAK MONEY MAY PROVE HIM TO BE VERY FAR-SIGHTED 
Mr. Eastman, like Andrew Carnegie, wishing to advance education, regardless of 
race or color, gives some $15,000,000 to that end. 
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© Ernest Peterfty 


Comes to Washington for the time being as successor to Dr. Wiedfeldt. His 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR VON MALTZAN 


problems are not all on the surface. 











In the Public Eye AMBASSADOR MATSUDAIRA 




















© International : 
A PROMISING JAPANESE STATESMAN COMES TO WASHINGTON 
Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, succeeding Ambassador Hanihara, brings a Trans-Pacific 
pledge of friendship from Japan to the United States. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
A LABOR LEADER WHO STANDS WHERE GOMPERS STOOD 
William Green, as the new President of the American Federation of Labor, 
proffers no gunfire but would “work hard and speak softly.” 











In the Public Eye LORD ROBERT CECIL 




















© P.&A. 
WINNER OF THE $25,000 WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION AWARD 
Viscount Cecil, of Chelwood, England, visited America as a tireless advocate of 
the League of Nations,. accounting his time to have been well spent. 
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© Underwood 
AN AMERICAN CHURCHMAN AND SPIRITUAL LEADER 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, newly made president of the Federal Council of Churches, 
preaches in Brooklyn, where, but not exactly as, Beecher preached 
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The Current of Opinion 


Confusing Uncle Sam 
with Shylock 


HEN M. Clémentel, the 
French finance minister, re- 
cently dared to be frank on 

the subject of the inter-Allied debts, 
expressing in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties a mild version of his fellow- 
countrymen’s view-point, his honesty 
was rewarded on this side the At- 
lantic with a storm of abuse in which 
irresponsible journalists and stri- 
dent politicians vied with each 
other in rasping the public temper. 
The net result has been an atmos- 
phere anything but conducive to a 
friendly, dispassionate discussion of 
this delicate problem. 

The debts are the one major post- 
war issue in which the United States 
must willy-nilly play the leading 
role, and that the invidious role of 
the proverbially unpopular creditor. 
Americans must face frankly the 
fact that our insistence on repay- 
ment of the war loans is, rightly or 
wrongly, rankling deep in the hearts 
of the French and English peoples; 
that this is a sore which will remain 
open and running for generations, 
until the last cent has found its way 
back into the United States Trea- 
sury. Rightly or wrongly, the United 
States has come to be regarded 
abroad as a Croesus intent only on 
increasing his swollen hoard of 
wealth. Rightly or wrongly, the 
world thinks it detects the linea- 
ments of a Shylock behind the mask 
of Uncle Sam. 

When M. Clémentel said that the 
costs of the war to the Allies ought 
in equity to be pooled, and the 
burden borne by each according to 
its wealth and with due considera- 
tion to its sufferings, he was express- 
ing a sentiment that seems self-evi- 
dent to all Europeans. He was not 


threatening to repudiate France’s 
debt ; he was contending that Amer- 
ican insistence on the letter of the 
bond would work a cruel injustice. 
If America would avoid the reputa- 
tion abroad of a conscienceless dun, 
it is high time that our spokesmen, 
official and unofficial, should cease to 
harp with angry insistence on the 
“sanctity of debts” and try to per- 
suade our debtors that there is a 
good deal to be said for our side, 
even in their own ultimate interest. 

And first the French people should 
be made to understand that the size 
of their combined indebtedness to 
England and America is not the 
fabulous amount some of their poli- 
ticians would have thembelieve. The 
total sum approaches seven billion 
dollars, or enough to run the Ameri- 
can government a little more than 
two years; England’s share is some- 
thing less than ours. Now if France 
made with both her creditors the 
same agreement that England made 
with us two years ago, the annual 
cost to her for the coming ten years 
would be about $250,000,000. This 
amounts, at present exchange rates, 
to one-sixth of her present budget. 
In view of the fact that the French 
are not yet paying taxes nearly so 
high as the English, that the revenue 
from the devastated regions is 
rapidly mounting as the mines and 
factories are resuming, and that all 
experience indicates a gigantic in- 
crease in the wealth of progressive 
countries in coming decades compar- 
able to that in the last generation, 
it is absurd to say that econom- 
ically the French Government is 
incapable of meeting its foreign 
obligations. 

The French, their nerves nat- 
urally on edge after the experi- 
ences of the last ten years, are prone 
to exaggerate their own difficulties. 
France is economically solvent, and 
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NO GO! 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post 











only a singular lack of pride can 
have brought her to ask her credi- 
tors for the kind of treatment that 
has been necessary in the case of 
her defeated and hopelessly bank- 
rupt enemy. Even without a cent 
of reparations, France could, if she 
would, meet her foreign obligations 
on the lenient terms which England 
and America are willing to accord 
her. A serious effort to do so would 
go far toward restoring confidence 
in the franc. An improved exchange 
would, in turn, diminsh the burden 
of the external debt. 

The French should be brought 
to realize that most Americans never 
felt themselves in the War on ex- 
actly the same footing as the Allies. 
We had no share in its origins. We 
cannot forget that the Allies ac- 
quired vast and valuable lands under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty; and 
that France was never before so 
rich in coal and iron,the foundations 
of modern industrial life. When we 


transported our troops to Europe in 
English bottoms and bought muni- 
tions for them in France, we paid 
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cash, instead of stipulating that 
these services and supplies should be 
furnished free as part of the “com- 
mon cause.” After joining forces 
with the Allies, our Government vol- 
unteered to serve as channel for 
their purchases in America, thus 
holding down slightly the prices of 
the profiteers. We did more: we not 
only served as channel, but we paid 
the bills as well, accepting I O U’s 
without security and pegging the 
exchange. Nor is this all: since 
then American taxpayers have with- 
out a murmur paid almost a bil- 
lion dollars in interest on these 
loans for their European comrades 
until such time as they put them- 
selves once more on their feet. 
The loans were not advanced out of 
a Treasury surplus; they were 
raised from our.own people, and to- 
day constitute more than half of our 
national debt. 

The American people have given 
lavishly in recent years to suffering 
Europe, and many Americans begin 
to feel that the upshot of our giving 
is a Europe crying “More, more,” a 
Europe that prizes our friendship 
for our money. The beau geste of 
cancellation would bring us but little 
return in the way of gratitude, for 
it would be regarded as a duty; it 
would make war seem less costly; it 
would place old and _ powerful 
peoples in the position of recipients 
of charity. We are willing to scale 
down the debts through the trans- 
parent device of lenient terms, but 
we are unwilling to recognize any 
obligation on our part to bear other 
people’s war burdens. 

This, in general, is the American 
stand on the inter-Allied debts. Some 
Americans there are who favor, 
from disinterested motives, their 
cancellation; and all Americans 
should recognize that much can be 
said on that side. Only by appreci- 
ating thoroughly the view-point 
of our European debtors can we 
ever hope to persuade them that we 
too have a case. 
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Congress Kills Time 
Yawning for March 4 


" HE greatest deliberative body 
l in the world” finds itself once 
more in the doldrums of an 
expiring, lame-duck session. The 
militant, bloc-ridden Congress of 
last year has become lazy and gar- 
rulous; Senator La Follette is hiber- 
nating in Florida. If the Capitol is 
showing itself amenable to White 
House wishes, its amended conduct 
is due more to apathy than a chas- 
tened spirit. 

The general political stagnation 
has served to concentrate special at- 
tention on two sudden and im- 
portant changes in the President’s 
official family. In the same week 
Attorney General Harlan Fiske 
Stone and Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes resigned. Both had 
been regarded as permanent pillars 
of the Coolidge Administration. 
The Attorney General’s purpose was 
clearly to accept a seat on the Su- 
preme Court bench made vacant by 
the retirement of Justice McKenna. 
Secretary Hughes professed a desire 
to rehabilitate his private fortunes 
by resuming his law practice, but 
the press has refused to accept his 
explanation. Rumors have been rife 
that he has set his eye on the 1928 
Presidential nomination, or that he 
found the President leaning too 
strongly toward Senator Borah’s 
conciliatory attitude in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Without delay and without con- 
sulting the politicians on Capitol 
Hill, the President immediately ap- 


pointed Ambassador Kellogg to re- 


place the retiring Secretary of State, 
and Charles Beecher Warren, for- 
mer Ambassador to Mexico, to take 
over Stone’s portfolio. The general 
judgment seems to be that these men 
will have difficulty in matching up 
to their predecessors. Ambassador 
Houghton, now in Berlin, will take 
Kellogg’s place in London. 
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Meanwhile, under the archaic 
mechanism of the Constitution, this 
dying Congress proceeds on the 
second Wednesday in February to 
count formally the electoral ballots 
cast for Coolidge, Davis and La Fol- 
lette last November, and a body of 
largely repudiated legislators will 
thereupon announce the people’s 
Presidential choice. Less than six 
months ago there was an ominous 
prospect that this body might 
through a_ stalemate election be 
called upon to select a Chief Execu- 
tive. 

It is high time that the absurd 
anomalies of the lame-duck session 
and the dangerous loopholes in the 
machinery for selecting the Presi- 
dent be wiped out by a Constitu- 
tional amendment. Though the 
\merican people are justly tired of 
half-baked proposals to alter the 
fundamental law of the land, the ex- 
isting clauses controlling the Fed- 
eral machinery are a relic of stage- 
coach days, and a fool-proof amend- 
ment bringing them up to date 
could be opposed by no one. The 











STILL UNRECOGNIZED, BUT THEY’RE 
BEGINNING TO NOTICE HIM 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
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SHE MAY LEAD ’EM BY, BUT WE 


DOUBT IT! 
—Cargill for Central Press Ass’n. 





root of the trouble lies in the almost 
sacred date of March 4, which, con- 
trary to popular belief, was not ap- 
pointed by the authors of the Con- 
stitution as the day for Presidential 
inaugurations. 

When the United States was still 
an unstable Confederation, one of 
the last acts of the old Govern- 
ment was to appoint the day on 
which the new régime would take 
over control. It chose March 4, 
leaving ample time after Election 
Day so that no delay in the slow com- 
munication facilities of the time 
could hold up the proceedings. In- 
asmuch as the first Congress auto- 
matically came into existence on the 
same day as the first Presidential 
Administration, and as their terms 
were inalterably fixed at two and 
four years respectively, we are sad- 
dled to this day with the biennially 
recurring spectacle of the lame-duck 
session. Every Congress is obliged 
to eke out a miserable existence for 
four months after death sentence 
has been passed upon it ;and the pos- 
sibility always persists that this un- 
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happy body may be called upon to 
select a President to serve for the 
four years after its own death. 
The problem is to do away with 
March 4 as inauguration day. By 
a Constitutional amendment we 
must shorten the terms of one 
President and one Congress so as to 
advance ‘the date on which all sub- 
sequent Presidents and Congresses 
will come into office. Most of the 
proposals before the house and Sen- 
ate provide that the newly elected 
Congress will assemble early in Jan- 
uary, and in Presidential years pro- 
ceed immediately to count the Elec- 
toral ballots. The inauguration of 
the President would follow before 
the end of the month. The Norris 
resolution, which embodies these 
provisions, has passed the Senate. 


00 


Blocking the Postal 
Wage Increase 


HE question of the postal em- 
ployees’ pay is essentially sim- 
ple, and the muddle into which 

Congress has plunged it is therefore 
doubly disgraceful. What should 
have been treated as a matter of 
simple justice to a large group of 
important Government employees 
has become hopelessly entangled in 
the intricacies of politics and of Post 
Office policy and bookkeeping. By 
a single vote, the Senate has sus- 
tained the Presidential veto of the 
$60,000,000 salary increase bill; and 
though good reasons can be adduced 
to justify this course, it nevertheless 
leaves the remedy of a flagrant in- 


_justice indefinitely postponed. 


President Coolidge had based his 
opposition to the measure on two 
grounds. He called it unscientific, 
in that it failed to distinguish be- 
tween the needs of the postal em- 
ployees in the cities and industrial 
centers from those in the small, 
semi-rural sections. No private em- 
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ployer with staffs scattered through- 
out the country would think of set- 
ting the same wage scale every- 
where; and the trade-unions recog- 
nize the fluctuations in the cost of 
living by adjusting wages to “zones.” 
It is obvious, as the New York Sun 
says, that “the same wage for the 
postal employee in the country and 
the postal employee in the city is 
either an overpayment in one case or 
an underpayment in the other.” 

The Government is in possession 
of all the necessary statistics to for- 
mulate a fair salary bill. That Con- 
gress did not do so, lent support to 
the charge that the politicians were 
more intent on pleasing a certain 
section of voters than in enacting 
a just law. . 

The President’s second objection 
lay in the law’s failure to provide 
the funds to meet the increase in 
pay. A tradition has long existed 
in the United States that the Post 
Office service should meet its own 
expenses. A few weeks before the 
Senate voted on the Executive veto, 
hastily drafted measures were in- 
troduced with a measure of Admini- 
stration support which would have 
provided the needed funds by an in- 
crease in the postage rates on maga- 
zines and newspapers. The hardly 
disinterested opposition of the press 
to these bills, combined with “reve- 
lations” of certain postal lobbying 
activities which scarcely deserved 
conspicuous attention, almost com- 
pletely submerged the needs of the 
postal employees. 

That postal clerks in centers like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston, to name but four, are 
grossly underpaid is conceded. For 
the sake of the Government’s honor 
and the efficiency of the service, the 
first need would seem to be a sen- 
sible bill to relieve their want. After- 
wards the more complicated ques- 
tion as to how the increased cost 
should be distributed over the users 
of the mail could be adjusted at 
leisure. 
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Muscle Shoals As a 
Hot Air Plant 


N the last seven years Ameri- 
can taxpayers have spent some 
$150,000,000 on a gigantic water 

power plant in northern Alabama. 
So far the investment has not yielded 
a cent of return, but on July 1 of 
this year the completed dam across 
the Tennessee River will be ready to 
supply 100,000 horse-power. Now 
that the plant is about finished, what 
is to be done with it? This, in a 
nutshell, is the problem of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Originally Muscle Shoals was in- 
tended to extract nitrogen out of the 
air, according to chemical processes 
that represent one of the greatest 
triumphs of recent scientific re- 
search, and convert that nitrogen 
into explosives in time of war and 
fertilizers in time of peace. This 
would help make the United States 
independent of the Chilean nitrates 














CONGRESS: “NO USE, MAILMAN, IF 
HE CAN’T SEE ME, WHAT CHANCE 
HAVE YOU GOT?” 

-Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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which have hitherto dominated 
the international munition 
market. But the War ended; 
the driving enthusiasm of that 
time has died down; an offer 
of Henry Ford to take over the 
works on a hundred-year lease 
failed to get beyond the House; 
and the politicians in Washing- 
ton now are at almost hopeless 
loggerheads over what disposi- 
tion to make of the White Ele- 
phant on their hands. 

The basic issue is private 
versus Government operation. 
Everyone agrees that the title 
to the plant should remain 
vested in the Government. 
Senator Norris, nominally Re- 
publican, insists also on Gov- 
ernment operation. The Senate 
first rejected his bill, then re- 
vived it, and finally substituted 
that of Senator Underwood, who 
more nearly represents the Ad- 














BIGGER AND BIGGER, WHITER AND 
WHITER 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Ass‘n. 
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ministration’s views in de- 

manding a private lease, if a lease 
on suitable terms can be had. But 
there’s the rub. It seems im- 
possible for Congress to agree 
on what constitutes “suitable” 
terms. Some members want the 
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STILL GUNNING FOR ’EM 
—Halladay in Providence Journal, 














lant to be devoted primarily to fer- 
tilizer production; others, to the 
generation of electric power for the 
surrounding regions. Some would 
‘expand the plant’s potentialities by 
‘further construction of dams. Some 


| would reserve a certain amount of 
;}power for Government operation. 


And when it comes to the safeguards 
thrown around the lease, the sugges- 
tions are so multitudinous, involved 
and severe that it seems highly prob- 


| lematic whether any private enter- 
‘ prise would risk accepting them. 


The Muscle Shoals debate is a 
splendid instance of the impotence 
of a democratic Government in 


- handling a highly technical problem. 


Common sense would dictate that 
Congress lay down the broad lines 
of policy it desires to follow, choos- 
ing between Government and pri- 
vate control and deciding what the 
chief purpose of the plant should 


_be, and then leave all details to a 


trustworthy commission of engi- 
neers. This, in a measure, is accom- 
plished by the compromise sugges- 
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tion of Senator Jones, who would 
create a commission of two Cabinet 
members and one appointee to go 
over the whole situation and present 
recommendations to the new Con- 
gress. 

od 


Scandalizing the Public 
Schools 


RESIDENT NICHOLAS MUR- 
pP RAY BUTLER of Columbia 
University has hurled a bomb- 

shell at that very shrine of Ameri- 
canism, our system of public educa- 
tion. In his Annual Report, Dr. 
Butler denounces our “pasteboard 
heroes” and “papier-maché leaders 
of opinion” and laments “a world 
floundering in a mass of false de- 
mocracy.” If Abelard, the founder of 
modern universities, were to come 
back, he might well wonder whether 
he had not “lived and taught in 
vain.” And “much of the spo- 
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cational study, insisting that there 
is now “a leisured mass” of the peo- 
ple who will find their vocation eas- 
ily enough but need to be taught how 
to continue education in their spare 
time. Broadly, President Butler 
pleads for “excellence” as an ideal, 
instead of “the average.” 

It so happens that H. A. L. Fisher, 
formerly minister of Education in 
Britain under Lloyd George, coinci- 
dentally has been discussing our sad 
case. He concedes that we have 
magnificent buildings, but thinks 
that our country “fails in intellectual 
thoroughness.” Our education “is 
the great harmonizer, the nation- 
maker, the essentially American 
thing,” but there are doubts whether 
“America is getting full value for 
money thus lavishly expended.” The 
English language is often taught 
by persons of non-English descent 
whose knowledge of it is imperfect; 
and, at universities, students “‘go at 
a pleasant easy pace,” many of them 





ken English of both teachers 
and taught would assuredly af- 


er 


hysterical-over-emphasis.” And 
altogether we are in a very bad 
way. 

President Butler is particu- 
larly severe on States like Ore- 
gon, Michigan and Washington 
which seek not only to provide 
public schools but to suppress 
the private school, so establish- 
ing a monopoly and, as things 
stand, “a pagan monopoly” .in 
teaching. This is “the icecold 
and deathdealing clutch of gov- 
ernment.” And Dr. Butler even 
fears the income tax because it 
transfers to the State the 
wealth of individuals which 
endows “private” universities, 
colleges, schools, museums, -li- 
braries and hospitals. He mis- 
trusts an undue reliance on vo- 
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THE GIANT AND THE LILLIPUTIANS 
—Ding in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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| MODERN METHODS 
| —Page in Louisville Courier-Journal. 








riding in cars, which, according to 
Mr. Fisher, as reported, only cost 
$75. In western colleges, girls 
enter as students, hoping there to 
meet their future husbands, and 
“segregational culture” would be 
more profitable to the intellect. The 
private school already symbolizes 
“a very general though unconscious 
revolt against the leveling spirit of 
democracy which is proceeding with 
devastating effect in every quarter 
of American life.” 

Interviewed on our education for 
the New York Times, H. G. Wells, 
talking to Capt. H. I. Brock, was also 
critical, one of his points being that 
our education suffers because too 
much of the instruction is given by 
women. 

Before Dr. Butler, Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Wells we bow in humility and 
promise that we will try to do better 
in future at our lesson books. De- 
spite the pessimism of the pundits, 
however, we believe that the United 
States will survive. 
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America Whistling 
for $600,000,000 


LITTLE matter of $600,000,- 

000 has been the subject of 

delicate, if not distressing, 
bargaining during recent weeks be- 
tween the American Government 
and the Allies. 

Secretary Hughes held that Ger- 
many owed the United States $250,- 
000,000 for the costs of the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation when it was 
at Coblenz. Everybody conceded the 
validity of this claim, and two years 
ago it was agreed that it would be 
met in twelve annual instalments. 

The United States also demanded 
$350,000,000 from Germany to re- 
imburse American private citizens 
who suffered property losses during 
the War. France, Belgium and Italy 
officially recognized the inherent 
justice of this claim; but Great Brit- 
ain, in a sounder position to argue 
with us on terms of equality because 
her debt to us had been,funded, de- 
nied its legality. Winston Churchill 
contended that no reparation money 
obtained under the Dawes plan could 
go legally to the United States, since 
this plan is itself an outgrowth of 
the Versailles Treaty which we re- 
jected. Secretary Hughes replied 
that our claim was based on our own 
treaty with Germany signed in 
Berlin, and that the Allies have no 
legal right to absorb all payments 
of their defaulting debtor to the 
prejudice of other creditors. - 

A compromise has finally been 
reached in Paris, Colonel James A. 
Logan having’ represented’ the 
American interests. In exchange 
for recognition of our damage 
claims, the United States has agreed 
to scale down their magnitude, as 
well as the $250,000,000 bill for the 
costs of our Army of Occupation. It 
has been agreed that the Occupation 
costs will be paid’ over seventeen 
years, instead of twelve, these pay- 
ments to begin two years hence. And 
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as regards our damage claims, 
America consents to take pot luck 
with the Allies, accepting an allot- 
ment of two and a half per cent. of 
all the reparations which it is hoped 
Germany will pay under the Dawes 
plan. 

Eventually the United States 
stands to receive $600,000,000, but 
our claims do not bear interest, and 
their present value, therefore, is 
much smaller, being estimated at 
about half the nominal figure. As 
our share in the Dawes proceeds will 
not suffice to make good the damages 
suffered by our private citizens at 
the hands of Germany, the question 
arises as to who will make up the 
difference; possibly the Government 
will make use of property se- 
questered during the War. 

The Allies have been well pleased 
with the settlement. We are now MY, WHAT A ROUGH VOICE OUR NEW 
one of them in the division of the FOREIGN RELATIONS CHAIRMAN HAS! 
war spoils, and they regard our —-Ding in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
small share a cheap price to pay for 
involving us in the financial affairs of Europe. For decades to come, we 
shall be looking to Germany every 
year for about $25,000,000, and Ger- 
man defalcation will therefore no 
longer be a matter of European in- 
terest alone. America, they feel, has 
been jockeyed into abandoning her 
“splendid isolation.” 




















Cecil for a League 
Without the U. S. A. 


ISCOUNT CECIL of Chelwood 
has received the first peace 
prize of $25,000, awarded by 

the Woodrow Wilson Foundation; 
and has returned home to England. 
That he and his nation appreciate 
a gracious and substantial compli- 
ment is abundantly clear; and in ac- 
knowledging it, Lord Cecil displayed 
his usual tact. He refrained from 








T urging the United States to join the 
ITS YOUNG Eo} League; indeed, he said that without 
__—Willlams in New York American. | the United States the League is a 
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success. And, this being so, he 
merely informed us of what the 
League is doing. 

Even to “the great unseen radio 
audience” the record must have 
been, in part at any rate, familiar. 
By this time we know how the 
League handled the sovereignty of 
the Aland Islands, of Silesia and of 
Corfu. In explaining why Britain 
withholds Egypt from the League 
and objects to Ireland registering 
her treaty at Geneva, Lord Cecil was 
treading delicate ground; and his 
apologia was, it must be confessed, 
somewhat technical. 

But his pronouncements opened 
up weightier issues than these. 
Russia is outside the League and 
an unknown quantity. Lord Cecil’s 
view seems to be that she is head- 
ing either for a military dictator- 
ship or for a disintegrating chaos. 
Either eventuality would threaten 
peace. 

Also, Lord Cecil is desperately 
anxious to see Germany in the 











ALL RIGHT, JUST SO THE HEADS OF 
THE FAMILIES UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 

—Ding in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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League. Evidently, he fears that a 
Germany, left to herself, will develop 
aggressive designs on Silesia and a 
part, at any rate, of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. There was a time when Ger- 
many wanted to enter the League. 
But to-day Foreign Secretary 
Stresemann is finding excuses for 
remaining outside. Germany must 
be—so it is asserted—a permanent 
member of the Council of the 
League. Her entrance into the 
League must not be taken to imply 
that the Treaty of Versailles has 
been reaffirmed. Nor, in her dis- 
armed condition, must Germany be 
held responsible for a share in en- 
forcing international law and order 
as suggested in Clause XVI and 
other clauses of the League’s Cove- 
nant. These subterfuges mean, in 
one sentence, that the German mili- 
tarists do not wish to see their 
country at Geneva. They may prefer 
another war. 

Lord Cecil was also hampered be- 
cause, as a Cabinet Minister at a 
distance from Downing Street, he 
could not discuss the Protocol which 
is now a part of the League’s policy. 
The insistence that there can be no 
disarmament without compulsory 
arbitration merely places one more 
obstacle in the way of the United 
States entering the League; nor does 
the attitude of the British Domin- 
ions differ in this respect from ours. 
One gathers that Lord Cecil’s slogan 
is “back to the Covenant.” 

A word as to the medallion, pre- 
sented by Ivan Mestrovic, the Sla- 
vonian sculptor, to the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. The late Presi- 
dent appears amid divine beings, en- 
titled Sapientia, Caritas and Jus- 
titia, in which exalted company Mr. 
Wilson maintains the severe expres- 
sion of an eternal pedagogue. An 
accusing finger points humanity to 
perdition, and it is only at a second 
glance that one sees how its down- 
ward thrust carries the eye to the 
Covenant of the League, thus pre- 
scribed to mankind as a kind of 
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is a sense in which the stern 
symbolism tells the truth. Cer- 
tainly it is instructive to notice 
in what form Woodrow Wilson 
appeals to the Eastern Euro- 
pean mind. But it is idle to 
pretend that this ungracious 
presentation of the cause which 
he had at heart, will win ap- 
plause in the United States. To {Pi 
anyone who is familiar with if 
Woodrow Wilson’s face in the || 
flesh, Mestrovic’s improvisa- 
tion is, one must say it frankly, 
a libel. Noone would recognize 
in those features the actual 
leader of the Democratic Party. 


Mosaic table of the law. There | 
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What Is and Is Not 
Worrying Germany 


CCORDING to the Treaty 
of Versailles, January 
10th, 1925, was the date 

on which the Allies were to 
evacuate the bridgehead of 
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“BUSINESS IS BUSINESS’—THE NEW 
ANGLO-RUSSO-GERMAN BALLET 
—Partridge in London Punch. 





Cologne. That day has passed 

and there has been no evacuation. 
The reason is that, according to the 
Allies, Germany has failed to fulfill 
her obligations under the Treaty..- 

This charge is based upon the re- 
port of the Inter-Ally Military Con- 
trol Commission, of which as yet 
we have not the text. There are 
rumors, however, of Krupps retain- 
ing the lathes for making “Big 
Berthas” which ought to have been 
destroyed, and of rifle and machine 
barrels being discovered in numbers 
variously estimated at 40,000 to 
100,000. 

André Tardieu, former French 
High Commissioner in New York, 
declares that the German psychol- 
ogy is unchanged; and Paul Levy, 
leader of the Socialist Left in the 
Reichstag, writes that Germany— 
his own country—is still in the ar- 
maments’ race. Also—say the 


cables—“Paris hears of Germany’s 
new and devasting poison-gas.” 

As «= pretext for the British re- 
maining at Cologne, the scare has 
served its purpose. But the idea 
that Germany can seriously threaten 
France with 100,000, or a million, 
rifle barrels, minus the other parts, 
is ridiculous. If war is still to be 
fought with rifles, the number 
needed would be millions, and these 
the French have—not barrels only 
but the complete weapon. 

The danger of Germany is not that 
she is to-day either armed or arm- 
ing. That is mere propaganda, put 
out by Poincaré and Millerand in 
order to embarrass Herriot. The 
evidence is overwhelming that a 
new generation is arising in Ger- 
many which knows nothing of war 
or of barracks—a generation of free 
young men. 
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' Russia Quakes and 
~ Darkens Around 
Trotzky 


EHIND the smoke cloud 

of a close censorship, 

Russia is again in the 
throes of a crisis. It is around 
the person of Trotzky that 
the storm rages. The triumvi- 
rate, consisting of Stalin, 
Kameneff and Zinovieff, is in 
command of the civil execu- 
tive, which means the ,press 
and the secret police. This 
means that Trotzky is assailed 
by a flood of vituperation in 
the press, and that cables 
from Russia to the world be- 





—Kirby in New York World. 
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yond indicate at once his fall 
from power and his loss of 
health. We are told that he 














But the future—that is the issue. 
Will Germany consent to be de- 
prived permanently of Silesia and 
the whole of Alsace-Lorraine? The 
militarists are resolute in saying no. 
And for this reason, they are mak- 
ing it as difficult as possible for 
President Ebert and Chancellor 
Marx to form a stable government. 
But whatever justification there be 
for the continued occupation of 
Cologne, it certainly helps the reac- 
tionaries in Germany herself. 

As for France, her true security 
depends not on armies or navies 
but on the cradle. If her birth-rate 
continues to be restricted by the 
domestic selfishness of her people, 
she must expect an invasion by 
peace, far deadlier to her nationality 
than any invasion by war. South- 
ern France is feeling the pressure 
of Italian immigration. Northeast- 
ern France is conscious of the im- 
migrant German. Central France is 
accepting a considerable population 
of English and Americans. And 
the entire country is beginning to 
change its national character. 





has been virtually removed, 
at least for a time, from the office of 
War Minister, and that his place has 
been occupied, at least provisionally, 
by Frunze, his rabid enemy. We 
are told that he has been exiled to 
the Crimea, where there are no sol- 
diers, instead of to the Caucasus, 
where an army is within call. In 
fact, Trotzky seems, according to 
his enemies, to be deleted. 

Then we learn unmistakably that 
Trotzky is still in Moscow and suf- 
ficiently himself in body and brain 
to fight the Triumvirate single- 
handed. Despite all the resolutions 
passed against him by the political 
machine, this remarkable man con- 
tinues to be by far the most ropular 
Bolshevist in Russia, and he is sup- 
ported by the mass of the Red 
Army. There have been vague but 
sensational reports of street-fighting 
in Moscow, one account stating that 
a regiment seized Stalin and held 
him as a hostage. Out of the tur- 
moil, there emerges the simple fact 
that Trotzky is still recognized as 
a Communist in good standing with 
the party and that the fear of a 
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military revolution restrains the 
secret police from arresting him. 
Trotzky is supported by Krassin 
and Tchicherin. But, with the ex- 
tremists, these personalities are sus- 
pect. Krassin is, by training, a mer- 
chant, who believes in Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy—otherwise a com- 
promise with Capitalism. And Tchi- 
cherin is a former noble who con- 
ducts what is as far as possible the 
old diplomacy. Neither of these two 
men matters to the mob. In fact, 
Krassin is now ambassador in Paris, 
where—far from the maddening 
crowd of the Communists—he is en- 
joying a somewhat hectic time. On 
the bathing beaches he is pho- 
tographed with his daughters in 
aquatic deshabille. And at the Em- 
bassy of the Imperial Czardom, he 
flies the Red Flag and, at the same 
time, gives a dinner which far ex- 
ceeds in gastronomic dainties the 
humble hospitalities of Buckingham 
Palace. His wife appears resplen- 
dent in silk, velvet and gems, and 
nothing is left undone which might 
demonstrate to Paris that Russia is 
rich enough to borrow and squander 
other people’s money. Not that 
Krassin’s joy ride has been wholly 
celestial. One lady, imitating Char- 
lotte Corday, has tried to shoot him. 
And at a fashionable store the 
saleswomen who were able to speak 
Russian refused to serve his wife. 
These ladies were royalist exiles. 
The real strength of Trotzky’s 
position is to be found in the further 
breakdown of Bolshevism. Indus- 
trially, the thing doesn’t work. The 
towns do not make goods. And the 
villages, without goods, will not pro- 
duce crops. This was the reason 
why Lenin authorized the New 
Economic Policy which restored 
eapitalist. control to the factories 
and peasant-econtroel to the farms. 
At once, a comfortable bourgeoisie 
began to arise. And the Commu- 
nists took alarm. Djerjinsky was 
ordered to renew the persecution at 
once of religion and of riches. And 
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a second reign of terror spread 
through the land. 

It has failed to produce either 
food or commodities. And, worse 
still, it has alienate@foreign capital. 
The treatment of concessionaires 
has been outrageous. These people 
were invited to come to Russia to 
develop mines, forests and similar 
enterprises and were then subjected 
to insults, delays and sheer spolia- 
tion. Naturally, the attempts to 
raise loans in Britain and France 
have failed. And this means that 
Russia is dependent on her own re- 
sources. It is, pérhaps, no wonder 
that Krassin, when entertaining the 
beauty and banking world of Paris, 
omits the Hammer and Sickle from 
the menu. 

Under the circumstances, the rosy 
reports of Bolshevist prosperity, is- 
sued by a visiting commission of the 
British Labor Party, are merely 
humorous. At a time when any 
Sunday School would be illegal and 
the Bible is proscribed by the ‘Cus- 
toms as contraband, these “ob- 
servers” testify that Russia enjoys 
a perfect religious liberty. Nor, ap- 
parently, is it true that Kerensky 
has been reconciled with the Bolshe- 
vists. He has not returned to Rus- 
sia, but is still in Germany. Emma 
Goldman, too, having seen Bolshe- 
vism in operation, continues to de- 
nounce the Soviet Republic, which, 
however, still shelters Big Bill Hay- 
wood, of the I. W. W. In a solemn 
allocution, the Pope, addressing his 
Cardinals, has banned Bolshevism. 

A word, finally, about the wife of 
the Grand Duke Cyril whose visit to 
the United States was an apparent 
fiasco. One theory is that her court 
at Coburg is financed, directly or 
indirectly, by the Soviet Republic as 
an embarrassment to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who is the only Ro- 
manoff feared at Moscow. Be that 
as it may, the Grand Duchess Vic- 
toria at Coburg confesses that she 
has sold her jewels and was wearing 
paste in the United States. Fi- 
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Cold Steel and Iron 


Rule in Italy 


USSOLINTI is today slash- 
ing at scandal with the 
sword. And “the Duke” 

is nothing if not melodramatic. 
Let us set out simply the as- 
tonishing story. 

In June of last year, a Social- 
ist deputy of unimpeachable 
character, Matteotti, who hap- 
pened to hold proofs of Fascisti 
misdeeds, was foully murdered. 
The head of the Press Bureau 
at the Ministry of the Interior, 
Cesare Rossi, is to-day in 
prison, charged with organiz- 
ing the assassination. He isa 
close friend of Mussolini and 








“MY COUNTRY !” 
—Kirby in New York World. 





a leading Fascist. 
In December, the anti-Fas- 
| eisti press published in fac- 








nancially, she and her group are 
begging their bread. 

One interesting sidelight on the 
situation is that the Communists 
complain of the peasants electing 
non-Communists to the village sovi- 
ets. It is now agreed that Bolshe- 
vism has not captured agriculture, 
especially in the Ukraine, which 
large territory is again revealing 
separatist tendencies. The next 
great change in Russia may come by 
way of an agricultural coup. Farm- 
ers and peasants already begin to 
sense their coming power. . The 
agricultural elements could make 
use of the opening wedge already 
provided by non-Communist repre- 
sentation. They could organize until 
they were able to dominate the All 
Russian Soviet Congress. The ulti- 
mate result would be a Russian Re- 
public based not upon a factitious 
industrialism, but upon a solid agri- 
cultural basis. The factory would 
recede. The farm would come to the 
front. Bolshevism would be power- 
~ Jess to resist such an advanee. Even 
the Cheka cannot suppress economic 
forces. 





simile an unsigned but auto- 
graph statement by Rossi, charging 
Mussolini with ordering such out- 
rages. It was, he says, under Mus- 
solini’s orders that the leader of the 
Opposition, Deputy Amendola, was 
beaten, and Mussolini, on hearing of 
the deed, said, “Next time I will 
have him killed altogether.” A dis- 
sentient Fascist deputy Missure was 
also flogged. Former Prime Min- 
ister Nitti’s house was raided. And 
Catholic clubs were wrecked. What- 
ever happened, including the mur- 
der of Matteotti, was—according to 
Rossi—“‘by the direct wish of, with 
the approval of, with the complicity 
of the Duke.” For when Mussolini 
heard that Matteotti intended to 
speak in the Italian Parliament, he 
shouted, “But this time that brute 
must be really killed.” And at the 
Grand Council of the Fascisti, Mus- 
solini caused a resolution to be car- 
ried, declaring that “traitors must 
be treated as traitors.” E 
Mussolini’s answer to these grave 
charges is a speech in the Parlia- 
ment wherein he boasts that, within 
48 hours, ke will clear up the Oppo- 
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sition. The Liberal ministers have 
prudently resigned from his cabi- 
net which is now wholly Fascist. 
Ninety-five headquarters of political 
parties, not included in Fascisti, 
have been closed. Of Garibaldi’s or- 
ganization, called “Free Italy,” 120 
branches have been suppressed. 
The political arrests number 111, 
and 150 cafés have been shut up as 
“places for plots.” The houses and 
offices searched for documents num- 
ber 655. Three Socialist news- 
papers have suspended publication, 
and the Liberal organs, while ap- 
pearing with news, give no editorial 
comment. Reports in London indi- 
cate that these results were not at- 
tained without street-fighting and 
bloodshed. 

The defence of the illegalities, of- 
fered in Rome by the Fascisti 
agents of publicity, is at least candid. 
Mussolini, we are told, rules by right 
of revolution. Any opposition to his 
rule is counter-revolution. He is en- 
titled, therefore, to deal with critics 
as the Jacobins dealt with any 
Frenchman suspected of royalism or 
as the Bolshevists deal with those 
who favor the Czardom. His 
models are thus Robespierre, Lenin 
and Trotzky, and “under any other 
revolutionary régime less magnani- 
mous than Fascismo all opposition 
newspaper men would have been 
lined up against a wall long ago and 
shot.” In view of this official ex- 
planation we know at any rate 
where we are. It is not by the 
standards of normal civilization that 
Mussolini desires to be judged. 
“Freedom,” says Lloyd George, “has 
been completely suppressed in all 
parts of Italy. Repression, intimi- 
dation, arson, confiscation and mur- 
der have become instruments of the 
Fascisti Government.” 

Having crushed his critics by 
force, Mussolini again talks of hold- 
ing elections on a restored franchise. 
But as the Bolshevists only expect 
Communists to be returned to the 
Soviets, so does “‘the Duke” require 
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that only Fascisti be permitted the 
luxury of receiving a majority of 
votes. Mussolini was gracious to 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions when it met in Rome. But his 
message has been summed up in the 
somewhat ominous sentence, “before 
we can talk peace, we must talk 
coal, iron and oil.” 


oo 


This Year of Jubilee 


MID the ever-varying tides of 

modernism, the Church of 

Rome again challenges the 
world with her tremendous affirma- 
tions. This Year of Jubilee has been 
inaugurated by Pope Pius XI. with 
the ceremony of opening the Holy 
Door into St. Peter’s by three blows 
of a jeweled hammer as the signal 
for workmen within the basilica to 
break up the brick and plaster. that 
block this sacred portal. Pilgrims 
from all over the world are now 
thronging the Eternal City and it 
has been made plain to them that 
their crusade should form no part 
of a customary tour for seeing the 
sights of Europe. 

Already Rome is showing how 
splendidly she photographs, and a 
gorgeous ceremonial fills the Sunday 
supplements. The services, memo- 
rials to the late Cardinal Logue of 
Ireland and the restoration of the 
great bell to Cologne Cathedral, have 
added food for the camera, which is 
likely to be kept busy during the 
next twelve months. 

The real question is whether the 
Pope will change things for the fu- 
ture. Will he cease to be regarded 
as “the prisoner of the Vatican” and 
assert his right to travel? And will 
he succeed in healing the breach be- 
tween Rome and the eastern ortho- 
dox churches which has persisted 
since the year 1000 A. D.? Such a 
conciliation, if accomplished by a 
monarchical reaction in Russia, 
might involve Europe in a new era 
of mysticism. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


ON E prays to be made a better man, but 
who ever prayed to be made another 
man?—W. B. Maxwell, English novelist. 


HAT is the silliest thing the people 

have ever done? I am of the opinion 
that near the top of the list comes their 
invention of a religion which provides 
burning with literal fire for everyone who 
does not comply with almost impossible 
conditions.... 


HE average of human beauty is ris- 
ing, and it is rising because of our 
steady rise in virtue. I do not use this 
word in a priggish sense, but for want of 
a better term to describe the inherent de- 
cency of instinct and goodness of mind 
which surround us. The human counte- 
nance is shaped by the mind behind it, and 
as you think so you become. Exercise 
has improved our bodies, but it is our 
healthy minds that 





Would not a more 


put us into sport- 
ing activities— 


dignified, less cruel 
religion have an- 
swered the purpose 
better?—Ed Howe, 
lay philosopher of 
Potato Hill, Kan- 
sas. 


S it to be won- 

dered that the 
modern young wo- 
man should show a 
tendency to regard 
her elders and bet- 
ters as something 
between liars and 
fools? The modern 
young woman 
emerges from col- 
lege to face a life 
that she quickly 
perceives is run in 
practice very dif- 
ferently from the 
precepts of the 
theological system 
which have been 
dinned into her. The 
precepts say that 





ANxious historians, familiar with 

General Washington and President 
Washington, conduct a desperate search 
for the missing George Washington. 
The father of his country has been de- 
prived of his personal identity by his 
grateful children. He has been en- 
crusted with moral tales which equally 
repel belief and admiration. He saved, 
in a military sense, he made, the Revo- 
lution: and its happy heirs have repaid 
him with a withered nosegay of school- 
girl virtues. Misconceived panegyric 
has made him almost ridiculous; and 
chivalry dictates his rescue from the 
dull swarms of commonplace with 
which he has been belittled, The prob- 
lem is to disengage the figure of Wash- 
ington from the impenetrable shadow 
of the cherry tree. . . . With an in- 
formality that must seem curious in 
his case, Washington on his death never 
lay in state. The omission has been 
abundantly repaired; and it is his trag- 
edy that his reputation has been lying 
in state ever since.—Philip Guedalla, 
witty and irreverent British critic, by 
way of justification for a reassessment 
of George Washington’s personality. 








Sir William Orpen, 
celebrated English 
artist. 


F the Lunatic 

Asylum, as at 
present established, 
had existed three 
thousand years 
ago, we may or 
may not have had 
Greece and Rome— 
it is doubtful—but 
we should certainly 
have had no Old 
Testament and no 
New. The Hebrew 
religion would have 
perished of anemia 
and the Christian 
religion could 
never have been 
born. Nearly all 
the prophets of the 
Jews, from Samuel 
on, are patients for 
the alienists and 
candidates for the 














only tears and despair, ostracism in this 
world and hell in the next, await the wo- 
man transgressor; and that men seek out 
only good women. But the modern girl 
knows that the women for whom the lime- 
light of the world has been mostly reserved 
and who have seized the imagination of 
posterity, have seldom been “good.” She is 
aware that men appear always to have 
shown an amorous preference for precisely 
the women that her theoretical system has 
taught her to dislike and despise. —R. le 
Clere Phillips, Englishwoman of letters. 


Asylum. Had there been a Lunatic Asy- 
lum in the suburbs of Jerusalem, Jesus 
Christ would infallibly have been shut up 
in it at the outset of his public career. 
That interview with Satan on a pinnacle 
of the Temple would alone have damned 
him, and everything that happened later 
could not but have confirmed the diagnosis. 
The whole religious complexion of the 
modern world is due to the absence from 
Jerusalem of a Lunatic Asylum.—Have- 
lock Ellis, English savant and ironic phi- 
lospher. 
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[F you are a partisan, you have one chance 

in two of being right. If you are a 
neutral, you have no chance of being 
right.—Clarence Darrow, celebrated Amer- 
ican criminal laywer and radical. 


ORRUPTION is the miscreated off- 

spring of extravagance—they are 
whelps from the same kennel. I haven’t 
the slightest doubt—and I say this after 
a very careful investigation and after con- 
sulting people who were far more capable 
of investigating—but that at least. five 
billion dollars of our national debt repre- 
sents sheer waste, extravagance and profi- 
teering.—William E. Borah, United States 
Senator from Ida- 
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live in the atmosphere of a people being 
slowly strangled by the Old Man of the 
Sea on whom it took pity—EZ. M. Nichol- 
son, English critic. 


THE saving grace of our American men 
is that as boys they are not told that 

kitchen work is degrading.—William Allen 

White, sentimental sage of the West. 


** A MERICANIZATION” does not mean 

destruction of group gifts. Our 
democracy can best be likened to a sym- 
phony orchestra. Each instrument is in- 
dividual, yet all work together to produce 
harmony, not discord, guided by a common 
leader. Each religious or ethnic group in 
America can con- 





ho, a star growing 
im magnitude 
among the American 
political asteroids. 


tribute the best it 


HE great majority of Americans has. America de- 
look upon us Englishmen as 
foreigners and, what is more, as the 


mands unity, not 
uniformity, and 


UR health ex- 

perts have 
adopted the ambi- 
tious policy of im- 
mortality for us 
all. But the facts 
remain that the 
centenarian lives 
half his life after 
the full enjoyment 
of it has died, and 
that the much 
greater proportion 
of old people is 
hardly likely to 
make for social 
vigor. The exten- 
sion of the aver- 
age length of life 
is filling the streets 
with the aged, and 
the falling death 
rate, bringing in 


grow scarcer. The generation of the 


most bothersome sort of foreigners 
with whom they have to deal. Until 
the English learn to drop the ‘“‘cousin- 
ship” talk and look upon the Ameri- 
cans as what they are, a big, foreign, 
English-speaking nation, we shall never 
get a real understanding with them. If 
there is to be insistence upon cousin- 
ship it should come from the Ameri- 
cans, not from us. When we talk of 
it, they think we are trying to patro- 
nize them. We have got to get it into 
people’s heads that the Americans are 
quite grown up; and the best way to 
do it is to drop the notion that they 
are relations. Lots of them are proud 
of their English origin and many of 
the best of them love England; but 
sentiment of that kind cuts very little 
ice in actual, everyday politics.—Utter- 
ance of the late Lord Northcliffe now 
come to light in the recently published 
reminiscences of his right-hand man, 
Henry Wickham Steed. 











with prophetic in- 
sight and foresight 
our fathers chose a 
flag of many colors 
and adopted as the 
motto of the land, 
“E pluribus unum.” 
—Rabbi Nathan 
Krass. 


ELIGIOUSLY, 

America is suf- 
fering from a rad- 
ical superstition. 
Your cult of hu- 
manitarianism is 
founded on the be- 
lief that goodness 
leads to godliness, 
humanity to divin- 
ity, reformation to 
transformation. 
Your stress on hap- 


its train a falling  piness, health, prosperity and well-being ‘is 
birth rate, is making our children leading you to substitute the worship of 


man on earth for the worship of God in 


World War has saddled its descendants 
with a debt which will chafe them for 
years. That they might have supported, 
but to see all their grandparents and 
great-grandparents lingering on earth to 
watch them pay it may well prove the last 
straw. We are artifieially and with great 
care planning to preserve a great number 
of incurables who would rather be dead. 
They are like people in the movie theater 
sitting out two performances ‘when long 
queues are waiting to get in. It used to 
be a short life and a merry one: now we 


heaven. You act on the assumption that to 
love your neighhor as yourself is the whole 
of religion. But neighborliness contents 
itself with the best use of our present 
world, whereas religion aims at transcend- 
ing and surpassing it. ...I agree that 
Europe is rapidly losing the religion which 
America has never had. But the tradi- 
tion still lingers like the warm ashes of an 
old fire, and the only hope is that America 
can yet snatch an ember before it is cold.— 
> R. Orage, former editor of the “New 
ge.” 
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William Green 


Federated Labor Honors a Churchman and Teetotaler 


the presidency of the American 

Federation of Labor carries with 
it the assurance of an organized labor 
administration that shall not run wild, 
nor far afield from the Gompers tradi- 
tion. The council in selecting him for 
the post passed over sentimental for 
more practical considerations. His 
ability is regarded as exceptional, and 
he has the backing of the largest union 
in the Federation, the United Mine 
Workers, of which he has been secre- 
tary-treasurer as well as being a vice- 
president of the Federation. 

Green, in appearance and habits, is 
almost the absolute antithesis of the 
man he succeeds. As John J. Leary 
contrasts them, in the New York World, 
Gompers was ever the actor—witness 
the setting he chose for his grave—who 
dressed and always emphasized the 
part. Green is modest almost to the 
point of diffidence, and dresses like a 
small-town professional man. Gompers 
was a natural mixer, never much hap- 
pier than when in the center of a group 
of good fellows. Green likes to enter- 
tain—and can be a genial host—but no 
rip-roaring for him. 

Gompers was wet in speech and in 
practice. Green is a teetotaler, and as 
a member of the Ohio State Senate 
helped the Anti-Saloon League in its 
fight for county option. Gompers had 
no formal church connections. Green 
is a regular attendant of the little Bap- 
tist Church in his home town, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. No one could know Gompers 
half an hour without being impressed 
with his opinion of Volstead and his 
act. Men who have known Green for 
years did not know, nor did the men who 
elected him, that he is a “dry” and an 
active church member, because of his 
habit of treating such matters as purely 
personal and private. 

Gompers was an able politician, as 
attested by his long tenure of office in 


Te election of William Green to 


an organization made up, as the Federa- 
tion is, of groups of many diverse in- 
terests and convictions. We read that 
Green is not a politician—at least, he 
does not play politics. Whatever has 
come to him in the labor movement has 
come because of his ability to do what- 
ever he attempts to do well—“going 
through,” is the way the leaders ex- 
press it. No one calls him stubborn, 
but it would be entirely fair to say that 
at times he seems “set in his ways.” 

One of those times recalled by his 
colleagues was during his four-year 
term as President of the Ohio Senate. 
Taking advantage of the absence from 
the chamber of friends of a bill vitally 
important to labor, an opponent called 
it up and made a point of order that, 
if sustained by the Chair or by the body 
on an appeal from the Chair, would 
have killed it. 

“The point is an involved one and 
the Chair must ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while it consults precedents,” 
President Green declared after a glance 
at the empty seats. “He will look up 
the precedents immediately.” 

“Immediately” meant a considerable 
time. While page boys hustled up vol- 
ume after volume, friends of the 
measure rounded up missing members. 
When most of the latter were in their 
places, the President’s gavel rapped a 
disorderly Senate to order. 

“The Chair rules,” President Green 
announced with a cherubic smile, “that 
the point of order is not well taken. In 
this he is sustained by the leading prec- 
edents.” 

It is his record in the Ohio Senate 
that William Green is proud of above 
other accomplishments. Chief of these 
are the Anti-Screen Law compelling 
mining companies to pay for all coal 
mined, and the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act of his State. He drafted and 
fought both laws through the Legisla- 
ture. 
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“The operators fought the Screen 
Law desperately,” he is quoted as say- 
ing. “They said it would destroy their 
business. Now they wouldn’t repeal it 
if they could. The manufacturing and 
employing interests generally fought 
the Compensation Law under which the 
State does the insuring. They would 
not repeal it if they could, for.under it 
they get cheaper insurance than do the 
employers of other States, and the in- 
jured worker or the dependents of those 
killed, larger compensation.” 

“You were called a radical then?” 

“Yes,” just as I was called a reaction- 
ary when I led the fight to expel William 
F. Dunn from the Portland Convention. 
I wasn’t against Dunn, the individual. 
I was against the Communist philos- 
ophy and interests he represented.” 

Taller than his predecessor, the new 
head of the American Federation of 
Labor is not a big man. His stocky 
figure is dwarfed by the towering hulk 
of John L. Lewis, chief of the United 
Mine Workers of America, for instance. 
Broad shoulders and a boldly chiseled 
head make him seem taller than his 
5 feet 10. His brown eyes flash clear, 


his face is full and earnest. (See 
page 134.) 

An insight into the magnetic char- 
acter of the man is afforded by the fol- 
lowing episode, recorded in the N. Y. 
World: 


“Reporters and photographers by the 
dozen were waiting in the Elks’ Club for 
announcement to be made of Gompers’s 
successor. Noon came, then 1 o’clock, then 
2. Everybody was hungry, the weather 
was mean, small talk had been consumed 
long before and irritation was in the air. 
The first rush to the door of the meeting, 
room when the conference was over 
stopped short when the new President was 
introduced. The whole atmosphere cleared 
up. Reporters forgot meals and edition 
time. Photographers became respectful 
—what a transformation—and when the 
picture-taking was over one of the hardest 
boiled of these yelled: 

“<‘Three cheers for President Green!’ 
And everyone entered into the cheering 
as though it were a personal triumph.” 


President Green, whose Welsh an- 
cestry is betrayed by a decided accent, 
is fifty-one years old, is married and 
is the father of six children, five boys 
and a girl. 





Winston Spencer Churchill 


Britain’s Meteoric and Versatile Chancellor of the Exchequer 


LTHOUGH Winston Spencer 
A Churchill is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in England, and Chief 

of Staff to Prime Minister Baldwin, 
and fifty years old, he is still the Great 
Unknown, with a future yet to be 
fathomed. For his career there is no 
parallel. Certain British - statesmen, 
like Gladstone, have left the Tory for 
the Liberal camp. Others, like Joseph 
Chamberlain, left the Liberal for the 
Tory camp. But it has been reserved 
for Churchill to desert the Conservative 
cause for the Liberal, and then, when 
the Liberal loaves and fishes have been 
consumed in riotous politics, to be re- 
ceived back again into his father’s 
political home, indeed, into the very of- 


fice of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which his father, at the summit of his 
brilliant but tragic career, briefly occu- 
pied in 1886. Meteors rise and fall, 
but Churchill is a meteor which re- 
verses its orbit. It is legerdemain 
that suggests wizardry as well as wis- 
dom. And yet wizardry alone does not 
account for it. Britain does not entrust 
her billions, whether they be assets or 
liabilities, to a mere conjurer. In Win- 
ston Churchill there is something more 
solid than the opportunism, which is 
stirred by personal ambition. 
Americans are apt to suppose that a 
British aristocrat is a mere loafer who 
looks at life through an eyeglass and 
speaks with a drawl. As the grandson 
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A PAIR OF BRITONS WHOSE POWERS 
ARE SOVEREIGN 


Winston Churchill, Chancellor of The Ex- 
chequer, and his chief, Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of England, as seen by Quiz. 








of the seventh Duke of Marlborough 
and the son of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
“Winston” is certainly an aristocrat, 
but they who, on that account, think 
him a fool, are vastly mistaken. It was 
Randolph Churchill whose oratory shook 
the power of Gladstone and restored 
the fallen fortunes of the Conservative 
Party. If he did not become Prime 
Minister, it was because his health 
failed, and the failure began with his 
nerves. As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—the office held by his son—Randolph 
believed himself to be indispensable. 
And when the other departments 
wanted to spend more money than 
“Randolph” wanted to raise by taxes, he 
resigned. He learned at once that no 
man is indispensable. An eminent Jew 
called Goschen was appointed his suc- 
cessor. And Randolph retired, shat- 
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tered. It is a lesson never forgotten 
by “Winston.” We may be sure that, 
having written his father’s biography, 
he will be careful not to repeat his 
father’s blunder. 

Randolph’s wife was the daughter of 
Leonard Jerome of New York. And 
her’s was a love-match. Brilliant and 
beautiful, she glittered in British so- 
ciety for nearly half a century; and 
her one son, her one child was “Win- 
ston.” To retrieve his father’s fall be- 
came “Winston’s” supreme aim. At 
Harrow, the pale thin youth with his 
disqualifying lisp, was disliked and even 
despised for his strange moods. He 
was sent to England’s West Point, 
namely Sandhurst, and so entered the 
Army. And even there he was far from 
popular. He did not fit the machine. 
Whenever there was fighting anywhere, 
Churchill somehow obtained leave to get 
into the thick of it. In the Cuban war, 
he was at once soldier and press cor- 
respondent. And so also did he serve 
in the Malakand Field Force. In both 
campaigns he was decorated, and it is 
thus that he holds the First Class Order 
of Military Merit in Spain. While he 
did not actually bear arms against his 
mother’s country, the United States, he 
fought against the cause which Presi- 
dent McKinley was to espouse. Rights 
and wrongs did not much trouble his 
mind. What he wanted to see was ac- 
tion. 

Hence his readiness to serve as a 
mere orderly to Sir William Lockhart, 
in the Tirah Expedition of 1898. And 
similarly, in Kitchener’s campaign on 
the Nile, Churchill stooped to conquer. 
He was attached to the 21st Lancers, 
known as “the Saucy Devils.” They 
put him in charge of the mess store— 
roughly, the kitchen—and once when he 
was found, directing the evolutions of 
a decrepit mule and two donkeys, a 
friend saw him and marveled. “Why,” 
he said, “that is not work for a British 
officer. It is not work even for a non- 
commissioned officer.” And it was true. 
“The Saucy Devils” had said that, if 
Churchill came to them, they would 
break his heart. “If they set me to be 
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a sweeper,” replied Churchill, “I shall 
not mind. I am here to write a book.” 
And a’book he did write—“The River 
War,” which is still the best work on 
the reconquest of the Soudan. 

But Churchill, like Marlborough and 
Wellington himself, only regarded the 
Army as a stepping stone to Parlia- 
ment. In 1899, he contested Oldham 
but failed of election. He plunged then 
into the South African War, won a 
medal and six clasps, each representing 
a battle, and was taken prisoner, but 
escaped. Then he fought Oldham again 
and won, so entering the House of Com- 
mons. His industry was enormous. He 
polished his speeches until they were 
word perfect. And he mastered a dif- 
ficult voice and an almost defective 
enunciation. 

When Joseph Chamberlain proposed 
tariffs, three young Tories met to con- 
sider their attitude. One was Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the brother of Viscount 
Cecil, then unknown; another was 
Churchill. They decided for Free 
Trade. The fight within the party was 
fast and furious and Churchill was cast 
out. In 1906, he reentered Parliament 
as Liberal Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, in which capacity he presented 
the South African Constitution to the 
House of Commons. Then he succeeded 
Lloyd George, not very successfully, at 
the Board of Trade; and so was pro- 
moted to be Home Secretary or what 
France would call Minister of the In- 
terior. 

Even here he was restless. If gun- 
men fired at the police, he would round 
up regiments and bombard a section 
of London. And if the workers went 
on strike, he would map out Britain 
into areas for martial law. “You’ve 
mistaken a coffee-stall row,” said John 
Burns, the first trade-unionist to enter 
a British Cabinet. ‘“You’ve mistaken it 
for the social revolution.” And so 
Churchill, still dreaming of Marlbor- 
ough and of Blenheim and of Malpla- 
quet, was transferred to the Admiralty. 

Here he was in his element. The 
German menace was looming ever 
larger. The officials were delighted with 
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a young and eager “First Lord” who 
had no objection to spending public 
money. Churchill brought the fleet to 
complete efficiency and, in August, 1914, 
he had it mobilized. And then began 
his big gamble with fate. Animated 
by memories of Marlborough, he set 
forth to impose his own strategy on the 
Allies. He dispatched a pathetic little 
force of marines to defend Antwerp. 
And he persuaded his colleagues in the 
Cabinet to attack the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. He has since defended his ac- 
tions. Enough that they failed. And 
with the disasters, Churchill’s star de- 
clined. He had to leave office, and even 
when Lloyd George brought him back 
again, it was only to associate his name 
with the futile attempt to break Bolshe- 
vism by means of an invasion of Russia, 
through Archangel. Over such enter- 
prises, Britain, largely at Churchill’s 
instigation, spent half a billion dollars. 

By that time, Churchill was member 
for a Scottish constituency called Dun- 
dee. Liberalism in South Scotland was 
sweeping toward Labor, and Churchill 
was hardly permitted to address his own 
constituents. Two years ago, he was 
beaten by 10,000 votes—his victorious 
opponents being E. D. Norel, the most 
hated of Pacifists, and Scrymgevir, the 
only prohibitionist elected to that Par- 
liament. It was a crushing humiliation 
from which it seemed impossible that 
Churchill would recover. He did not 
immediately leave the Liberal Party. 
He tried rather to form a new Coalition 
or National fusion of middle opinion. 
On these lines, he fought Westminster 
(a district of London) and lost by a 
few dozen votes. If ever a man seemed 
to be down and out, it was this one. 
The Liberals were talking about putting 
his portrait into the cellar of their club 
in London where, for a time, Lloyd 
George’s picture was dungeoned, and 
yet the Tories, particularly the Die- 
Hards, would have none of Churchill, 
as a hated Coalitionist and “‘Cobdenite” 
or Free-Trader. 

However, he crept back into the fold 
—obtaining a safe seat and standing 
as a straight Conservative. And, at 
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once, the prodigal is welcomed! Is he 
put in the servants’ hall? Not a bit of 
it. His official residence is Number 
Eleven Downing Street, next door to 
Number Ten, where dwells the Prime 
Minister. Even Austen Chamberlain 
and Sir Robert Horne must stand asidé 
for him, and in Baldwin’s absence he 
leads the House of Commons. Also, he 
is handling the central problem in 
Britain—indeed, in Europe—namely, 
finance. On the Dawes Report, on the 
Inter-Ally Debts, on the rise in Sterling 
Exchange, on loans to France and Rus- 
sia and Germany, it is Churchill, whose 
voice must be heard. The buccaneer 
has become banker. The swashbuckler 
is turned trustee, and the soldier is 
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now poring over the ledger and mar- 
shaling currency into columns. He who 
was the spender is now the Emperor of 
Thrift. The poacher is gamekeeper. 
And—in view of the attitude of Con- 
gress—we shall see what we shall see 
and certainly shall we hear what 
Churchill chooses to say. 

Not in Turkey herself has there ever 
been a more startling somersault of 
fortune. Three months ago, Lloyd 
George and Churchill were glad to re- 
ceive their checks for contributions to 
the press over which William Randolph 
Hearst presides. To-day, Churchill is 
on the high road to be Prime Minister 
of Britain. Truly, the one has been 
taken and the other has been left. 





Mary Allen Hulbert 


Tells of Her “Proud Friendship” With Woodrow Wilson 


played, in its own subterranean 

fashion, an important part in the 
Presidential campaigns of 1912 and 
1916, may be said to fade into thin air 
in the new William Allen White biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson (reviewed 
in CURRENT OPINION last month) and 
in a series of articles written by Mary 
Allen Hulbert for the Chicago weekly 
Liberty. It had no more foundation, 
Mr. White declares, than the stories 
which rise among the peasants of a 
Latin people that a baby has been born 
with hair and teeth who began talking 
at birth, announcing that it was the 
Devil’s child. Yet thousands of the be- 
nighted have believed such stories, and 
their type in this country created the 
myth that there were certain Peck let- 
ters, written by Woodrow Wilson to 
Mrs. Mary Peck (now Mrs. Hulbert), 
of an incriminating nature; that the 
letters were offered for sale; that 


te so-called “Peck myth,” which 


friends of Mr. Wilson had bought the 
letters, paying sums varying from fifty 
to eighty thousand dollars; that Louis 
Brandeis, as an attorney, had negoti- 
ated the sale, and in return was put on 
the Supreme Bench; that Mrs. Peck 


held a job in the Treasury Department 
in Washington, and that Colonel House 
had taken her to Europe twice to get her 
out of the country. 

The basis in fact for the Peck myth 
was the two hundred-odd letters which 
Mrs. Hulbert actually received from 
Woodrow Wilson beginning in 1907 and 
ending in 1915. These letters were in- 
volved in a resolution recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
Frank R. Reid, of Aurora, Illinois, de- 
manding that an investigation be made 
of Mrs. Hulbert’s charge that in 1916 a 
man claiming to be a representative of 
the Republican Party offered to her 
$250,000 to $300,000 for evidence that 
would tend to bring about the impeach- 
ment of President Wilson. They have 
been read by scores of people, and would 
be made public, if Mrs. Hulbert had her 
way. But, unfortunately, as she puts 
it, the letters “may not be published by 
me because the law has it that they 
are not mine to publish. ._I may con- 
tinue ta hold them and read and reread 
them, but I may not, without the per- 
mission of the executors of his estate, 
spread them before you.” 

It seems that when Mrs. Hulbert de- 
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termined to tell her story in 
print, a friend advised her: 
“Do it courageously. Let 
your pen be directed by your 
heart. It was a proud friend- 
ship.” She has followed the 
spirit of this counsel, and 
comments: “Proud friend- 
ship? As proud as it was 
beautiful.” She has nothing, 
she feels, to apologize for, 
nothing to palliate. 

There may have been some- 
thing indiscreet in the friend- 
ship. At the time when it 
started, in the winter of 1907, 
Mrs. Hulbert, who had been 
married twice and was living" 
with her mother and her son 
by her first marriage in a villa 
in Bermuda, was separated 
from her second husband, a 
wealthy Pittsfield (Massachu- 
setts) manufacturer, whom 
she later divorced. Yet no 
one can deny that the associa- 
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tion of Woodrow Wilson and 
Mary Hulbert had depth and 
breadth and a kind of dignity. 
It illustrated, for Mrs. Hul- 
bert, the idea that “after all 





WOODROW WILSON AND MARY ALLEN 


HULBERT in 1908 


Photographed on the porch of the latter’s home in 
Bermuda where they had first met the winter before. 





there may be between a man_ 

and a woman a spiritual bond so strong 
as to require no physical supplement- 
ing.” 

While Mrs. Ellen Axson Wilson, 
Woodrow Wilson’s first wife, did not 
accompany him on his first visit to 
Bermuda in 1907, we get the impression 
that she was never far from his 
thoughts and that she entered sympa- 
thetically into the spirit of his friend- 
ship with Mary Hulbert. The latter 
found it easy to be intimate with Mrs. 
Wilson. Contacts between the two were 
frequent, in Pittsfield, in Princeton, in 
New York and even in the White House 
in Washington; and just prior to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first inauguration he and 
Mrs. Wilson occupied the Peck cottage 
in Bermuda. No one who knows the 
facts has questioned Woodrow Wil- 
son’s loyalty to Ellen Wilson; but Mary 
Hulbert held a unique place in his mind 


and heart. When Mrs. Wilson died, in 
1914, he wrote to Mrs. Hulbert: “I want 
you to be the first to know from me of 
Ellen’s passing.” When, a year and a 
half later, he married Mrs. Edith Boll- 
ing Galt, he wrote with the same ac- 
cent: “I want you to be the first to 
know of my great happiness.” Toward 
the end of 1916 he heard that Mrs. 
Hulbert was in financial difficulties, and 
he helped to relieve her by purchasing, 
for fifteen thousand dollars, some mort- 
gages she held. 

The charm of Mrs. Hulbert’s narra- 
tive lies in the romantic enthusiasm 
with which she describes a companion- 
ship that brought her a happiness she 
did not believe possible. She met Mr. 
Wilson first at a dinner party in a 
friend’s house. A little later he often 
came to her own. They walked “the 
lovely coral strand” together and 
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“strolled side by side through endless 
oleanders.” With them on their rambles 
went two sources of delight and inspi- 
ration—the Oxford book of verse and 
Mrs. Hulbert’s little dog Paget. ‘“Doc- 
tor Wilson,” she tells us, “was not aw- 
fully keen about poor Paget—never un- 
kind, but cool to his advances.” 

One Sunday morning when the couple 
were returning from a walk on the 
south Bermuda shore, a shower came 
up, and they took shelter under 
a tree near the little Presbyterian 
church in which, just a week before, 
Woodrow Wilson had preached. He was 
recognized and was kept busy doffing 
his cap. Presently he burst out: “This 
is terrible! Last week, dressed in sol- 
emn black, I stood up before that con- 
gregation and admonished them about 
their Christian duty. And here I am 
to-day, in worldly tweed cap and knick- 
erbockers, standing just like an under- 
grad under a tree in company with a 
pretty girl.” 

Woodrow Wilson tried to identify 
Mrs. Hulbert with his intellectual, as 
well as his emotional, interests, and she 
tells against herself a story of presen- 
tation volumes of his favorite Walter 
Bagehot which he found, after months 
had elapsed, with leaves uncut. It was 
“restful”—to quote his own word—to 
talk with her. He at first described 
his troubles at Princeton. Then, when 
he had decided to make the plunge into 
a larger world, he discussed his political 
ambitions. He felt that with her he 
could even discuss personalities—Roose- 
velt, for instance, and Bryan and 
Champ Clark. “You haven’t any idea,” 
he remarked, “how comfortable it is to 
be able to say these things entre nous 
and without a sense of being publicly 
indiscreet.” 

One of the best passages in the record 
is that in which Mrs. Hulbert describes 
how she was bothered by Wilson’s polit- 
ical enemies and by secret service men 
during the War. She speaks, in par- 
ticular, of a lawyer who came to her in 
Los Angeles in 1916 and “fluttered 
around like an unbalanced tomtit only 
to leave without having made any 
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definite proposition.” These visitors at 
last so unnerved her that she decided to 
send her son Allen to the White House. 
What there transpired is best told in 
her own words: 


“Allen did not attempt to belittle any of 
the activities of the California operatives 
of the department. He concluded his ap- 
peal to President Wilson with heat. He is 
my son, you know, and he was trying to 
protect his mother. 

“*Will you let me have the names of 
the men who have done these things?’ the 
President asked. 

“‘T am not sure of the names,’ replied 
Allen. ‘There were so many of them. I 
have three names, but I am not quite sure 
of them.’” 

“‘T am sorry—so sorry—that this has 
happened,’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘I have not 
known. Oh, to think that I have been in 
any way responsible for the suffering of 
you and your mother!’ 

“Tt must stop,’ said Allen. ‘It will 
stop. We can stand it no longer. The 
next man who comes to my mother on such 
an errand—I’ll kill him. Mr. Wilson, I 
will kill him. This is not a threat, sir, it’s 
a promise.’ 

“Tt will stop,’ agreed Mr. Wilson. 

“And it did stop. The persecutions— 
little and great—were over. Why had we 
not protested before? Well, I had written 
a letter which I now know never reached 
him. I was in Los Angeles during the 
worst of it and he was in ‘Washington 
fighting and winning a great physical war 
and fighting and slowly losing an even 
greater conflict. How, then, was I to seek 
to lay before him personal persecutions 
which, when viewed in comparison, seemed 
so petty?” 


The last time that Mrs. Hulbert saw 
President Wilson was in 1919, when he 
arrived in Los Angeles on his tragic 
tour in behalf of the League of Na- 
tions and’ invited her to the hotel at 
which he and his wife were staying. 
“Call him egoist, egotist—what you 
will,” she writes. “Woodrow Wilson 
didn’t collapse because he saw a change 
in the people toward himself. There 
was no such change. He sank when 
he knew that what he tried to repre- 
sent was rejected by the people of the 
country.” 
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Feng, The Christian General 


China Compares Him to Cromwell and “Stonewall” Fackson 


two men who stand out from 

others. For some reason, these 
men are different. Financially, they 
are reputed incorruptible. Politically, 
they are loyal to the Chinese Republic. 
They may or may not have acted wisely. 
But at least they have thought of their 
country rather than their careers. The 
first of these men is Sun Yat Sen, a 
civilian and promoter of the Chinese 
Revolution. The second is Feng Yu- 
Hsiang, a soldier. Both these men are 
to-day powerful in Peking. They may 
not themselves rule China, but China 
cannot be ruled for the time being with- 
out them. 

What is the hall-mark that stamps 
these men? The answer is Christian- 
ity. Each in his own way has added 
Christ to Confucius; and character has 
been changed in consequence. Sun Yat 
Sen may not have joined a Christian 
Church. His views may be Radical and 
even Bolshevist, but he has read the 
golden rule and absorbed the Bible. 
Never again can he be classed with the 
mandarins of long eras, now vanishing. 
Feng Yu-Hsiang, the Christian General, 
is definitely and devoutly an Episco- 
palian. Not only is he inspired by the 
Christian faith. He is within the 
Christian fold. 

What was it in Christianity that in- 
fluenced these men? Both were touched 
by Jesus as the Healer. At Canton, 
Sun Yat Sen attended a missionary 
college where he studied medicine. 
About thirteen years ago, Feng Yu- 
Hsiang, when condemned to death by 
Chinese doctors, was cured by a Chris- 
tian physician. From that day on- 
wards, he has been the Stonewall Jack- 
son of China. His ideal has been the 
piety of “Chinese” Gordon who sup- 
pressed the Taiping Rebellion. Sir 
Henry Lawrence himself, who was slain 
at Lucknow during the Indian mutiny, 
was not more simple in his religion. 


A MID the chaos in China, there are 


Feng also might choose for himself the 
epitaph, “He tried to do his duty,” 
which Lawrence wrote for his tomb. 

It is sometimes supposed that no 
Christian can be consistently a soldier. 
The fact is that soldiers have always 
been identified with saints. They 
came to John the Baptist and were re- 
ceived with a sympathy, sternly denied 
to the clergy. Of a centurion’s faith, 
Christ said that he had found none 
such in Israel. At the Crucifixion, it 
was another centurion who, first among 
gentiles, declared Him divine. The first 
European to be baptised into the Church 
was Cornelius, a Roman officer of high 
rank. And, chained to soldiers in Rome, 
it was Paul who, writing to Ephesus, 
described the Christian armor, which 
symbolises faith and righteousness and 
“the Spirit.” Neither Christ nor his 
Apostles ever denounced the use of 
force. It was the wrongful use of force 
which they condemned. And in the 
Roman Army, the most efficient of all 
legions was composed entirely of Chris- 
tians; while, in England, Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, with their Bibles, were more 
than a match for the Cavaliers, whose 
tradition was the duel and the hunting 
field. General Feng is the Cromwell as 
well as the Stonewall Jackson of China. 

Feng carries with him everywhere 
a small black Bible. He rises early and 
lives a laborious day. To a reception 
held in his honor, some years ago, at 
a Y. M. C. A., he rode simply on a 
bicycle, accompanied only by a few un- 
armed attendants. And when he was 
appointed Governor of Honan, he found 
time on his first Sunday, to attend a 
United Church Service in Kaifeng, the 
capital, where he preached a sermon on 
the text, “To him that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
As General Butler “cleaned up” Phila- 
delphia, so has Feng cleaned up his 
province. Immoral women have been 
banished. And all women are told not 
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to wear silk. Autombiles are taboo 
and gambling and drink are suppressed. 
Feng is thus a Puritan—the very an- 
tithesis to an opium fiend. 

Feng is neither pro-Japanese nor pro- 
anything else. All he cares about is 
China. And his army is entirely his 
own creation. The soldiers make their 
own uniforms in factories. Also, they 
wash and mend those clothes, when 
worn. The troops are recruited from the 
farms. And every officer below the 
rank of captain eats the same food as 
the private soldiers. Every officer be- 
low the rank of general takes the same 
physical exercises as the men. And 
those exercises are severe, beginning at 
4 o’clock in the morning. The army is 
kept fit by the use of the parallel and 
horizontal bars, of wooden horses and 
other apparatus of a modern gymna- 
sium. Many of the troops wear orna- 
mental buckles won in athletic contests. 

For the first three years of service, 
the men are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography. They are 
also allowed to learn a trade. But, at 
all times, every soldier must carry in 
his kit a Bible and a hymnal. The tunes 
are familiar to us. But the hymns are 
translated into Chinese. And, in some 
cases, the rendering is applied particu- 
larly to the duty of a soldier. The 
sacred music recites how he must keep 
his rifle clean, his powder dry; how, 
when his cartridges are used up, he 
must fight with his bayonet; and when 
his bayonet has lost its edge, he must 
use the stock of his gun as a club; and 
when this is broken, he must employ 
his fists; and if his fists are useless, he 
must take to his teeth. On Sunday the 
hymnal is religious, but on week days, 
it thus becomes martial. And the late 
Dr. Baring-Gould, there in his fisher 
village of Cornwall, would have been 
amazed if he could hear General Feng 
leading his men into Peking with the 
battle song that he wrote: 

Onward, Christian Soldiers, 

Marching as to war. 
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Many of the soldiers are Christians. 
They attend the Bible Classes. They 
join in liturgical thanksgivings for vic- 
tory. They see their General at prayer 
and they pray themselves. And when 
they fight there are phenomena, un- 
usual in the East. Women are respected. 
And the wounded are carefully tended. 
General Feng regards his Army as a 
police force, designed to protect the 
weak and dethrone the tyrant. Loot 
and booty are prohibited. 

In the recent upheavals, Feng has 
played a strange part. Disgusted with 
Wu Pei Fu, the dictator, he deserted 
to Lord Chang of Manchuria and 
marched into Peking, irresistible. 
There, as it seemed, he must become 
himself the dictator ; and for a few days, 
such he was. He entered the Palace 
and ousted the young Manchu Emperor. 
And he proceeded to cleanse an ancient 
and unregenerate city. 

He was over-ruled and for a simple 
reason. Feng has never wanted to be 
an autocrat over the Republic. He 
seeks a Republic that shall be autocrat 
over him. He is the sword, not the 
hand that holds it, or, in the centurion’s 
words, he is “a man under authority.” 
Hence, his readiness to efface himself. 

Do not suppose that Feng is pro- 
American or pro-European. He judges 
foreigners strictly on their merits. 
And he has been known to imprison 
antiquarian immigrants who were too 
zealous in their hunt for Chinese 
souvenirs. That Christianity in China 
should be armed against aggression is 
a grave symptom of what is thought of 
Christianity outside China. “As long 
as we were mere artists and littera- 
teurs,” said a Japanese statesman, “you 
Christians regarded us as barbarians, 
and it is only after we have armed that 
you treat us as civilized.” David Lloyd 
George has sounded a warning to the 
West of what may be expected if China 
abandons the philosophy of Confucius 
and enforces justice to herself by -the 
sword. 
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Two Journalists Who Made History 


In Pulitzer and Steed the Fourth Estate Sets Notable Records 


on the essentials of contempo- 

rary Western civilization could 
do better than read, contrast and re- 
read two recently published works: 
“Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters,” 
by his lieutenant and friend, Don Seitz 
(Simon & Shuster); and the remi- 
niscences, “Through Thirty Years” 
(Doubleday, Page, 2 vols.), of Henry 
Wickham Steed, brilliant English 
statesman-journalist who for years was 
Lord Northcliffe’s aide and adviser on 
the London Times. 

Both books deal with newspaper men 
who helped to make history as well as 
to record it. The volume on Pulitzer 
does for the United States what Steed’s 
memoirs do for Europe, i. e., lifts the 
curtain on the genesis and intimate 
workings of all the chaotic forces which 
the contemporary layman has felt only 
in their external expression as events. 
Both works are at once less than his- 
torical narratives and more. Each be- 
ing built around the experiences of a 
single personality, they lack the per- 
spective of historical studies. But what 
they lose in scope they make up in 
vividness. 

Steed’s stage is the Europe of the last 
three decades, and his theme is the 
Aeschylean tragedy of the World War. 
First as a student in France and Ger- 
many, then as correspondent in Berlin, 
Rome and Vienna, and finally as the 
guiding spirit behind the world’s most 
influential newspaper during the epic 
vears of the War and the Peace Con- 
ference, he was ever on the inside of 
events and frequently at their very 
center. He was friend and counsel- 
lor to kings, prime-ministers and rev- 
olutionary agitators, always playing 
the newspaper man’s réle of observer 
and sometimes assuming the states- 
man’s task of molding policies. 

Steed’s pages make tragic reading. 
Lucidly, dispassionately, he exposes the 


N: one in quest of a living grasp 


general ossification of Europe’s pre-war 
political mind. He traces the Machia- 
vellian intrigues of foreign offices; 
probes the motives of personal and in- 
ternational jealousies, hates, fears and 
greeds; analyses the malevolent senil- 
ity of a Franz Josef and the vanity and 
ambition of a Kaiser; lays bare the 
selfishness, duplicity and almost unbe- 
lievable corruption of various Conti- 
nental chancelleries. His pages are 
thronged with the great and the near- 
great, and studded with illuminating 
anecdotes. From the opening pages, 
the reader senses impending doom; as 
he proceeds the clouds gather force, and 
finally burst with hurricane fury, lay- 
ing ten million men low and leaving a 
Continent in spiritual and material 
wreckage. No Greek tragedy can evoke 
the pity and horror of this spectacle: 
nations herded to slaughter by puny 
incompetents who do not understand 
the forces they unloose and who are 
themselves swallowed up in the cata- 
clysm. 

If Steed is the highly sophisticated 
chronicler of a sophisticated world, as 
refined in its amenities as it is subtle 
in its wickedness, Pulitzer is the slash- 
ing, militant journalist hacking his way 
by sheer nervous strength to leadership 
in a raw, crude New World. Newly 
arrived from Europe, Pulitzer found 
himself in trouble because he had as- 
saulted his superior in the Union army, 
where he had promptly enlisted. A few 
years later he was participating in fre- 
quent physical encounters with his 
political enemies in Missouri. Once he 
shot, on the spur of the moment, an 
opponent, good luck alone preventing a 
fatality. He commonly indulged in out- 
rageous profanity. After he bought the 
Post-Dispatch in St. Louis, his manag- 
ing editor on one occasion killed a man 
in the editorial offices, almost as part of 
the day’s work. This kind of ruffian- 
ism was apparently the price America 
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paid for its lusty youth. It was the in- 
evitable accompaniment of a society in 
flux which made possible careers of men 
like Pulitzer. Had Joseph Pulitzer re- 
mained in Hungary, where he was born 
of mixed Protestant and Jewish an- 
cestry, he might have won conspicuous 
influence in the events of his time, but 
he could hardly have left a monument 
so distinctive and personal as the New 
York World. 
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tate. During the last eighteen years 
of his life (he died in 1911) Pulitzer 
set foot in the World building only three 
times, and he never visited St. Louis. 
Cruising on his palatial yacht from one 
of his villas to another, in Georgia, in 
New England, on the French Riviera, he 
nevertheless during all that period was 
the driving force behind his news- 
papers, maintaining intimate contact 

with his editors 





Pulitzer was a 
mental cyclone 
housed in a piti- 
fully inadequate 
body. Restless, 
ambitious, incred- 
ibly industrious, 
imperious, he was 
thetragic example 
of a man who made 
a success of every- 
thing he touched, 
yet remained for- 
ever dissatisfied. 
When he arrived 
as an immigrant 
lad in Boston 
harbor, he leaped 
overboard and 
swam ashore, so 
impatient was he 
to reach the land. 
He drifted fret- 
fully till he was 
about twenty- 





by cable and let- 
ter. 

Never did his 
interest flag, his 
control weaken. 
Surrounded by a 
corps of secre- 
taries, a German 
reader, and a phy- 
sician, his rest- 
less, hungering 
mind figuratively 
burned up his 
body and actually 
exhausted his en- 
tourage, which 
was being con- 
stantly renewed. 
| By his crusading 
| journalism he al- 
| layed popular 
feeling at the 
time of the Vene- 
zuela trouble with 
England; he led in 








eight. Then he 
embarked on his 
newspaper career, 
making first the 
Post-Dispatchand 





“UNEQUALLED IN KNOWLEDGE” 
Thus Henry W. Nevinson describes Wick- 
ham Steed, “one of the few journalists who 
have definitely dffected the international 

relations of Europe.” 


the fight against 
Bryan’s free-sil- 
ver program; he 
uncovered the in- 
surance scandals 








later the World 
into influential, money-paying proper- 
ties almost from the moment he took 
them over. He toiled day and night. 
“What is a difficulty?” he asked, and 
answered his own question: “Something 
to be overcome.” Forever driving, en- 
couraging, scolding his staff, he was 
feared yet respected by them. 

When Pulitzer’s sight gave out in the 
early ’90s, there began a record of 
human endurance unequalled, in its 
way, in the annals of the Fourth Es- 


of the succeeding 
administration, and he probed Roosevelt 
to the quick over his Panama deal. He 
lived imperially, spending some $350,- 
000 a year, summoning to his side the 
world’s most celebrated physicians and 
eye-experts, exacting the most rigorous 
service from his secretaries, gratifying 
every freakish whim. : 
Pulitzer’s high-voltage mind gave him 
prestige and wealth, but it failed to 
supply him a satisfying philosophy of 
life. This man’s mad passion for sheer 
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motion, venting itself in his incessant 
cruising; his thirst for facts as an end 
in themselves (he would suspend a meal 
while his corps of secretaries ransacked 
the library to resolve a moot point) ; 
his impulsive fickleness and even oc- 
casional timidity in directing the 
World’s policy—all revealed a shallow 
mind unsure of itself. His Jeffersonian 
democracy consisted merely of uncriti- 
cal faith in the 
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public and its press will rise and fall to- 
gether. An able, disinterested, public- 
spirited press, with trained intelligence 
to know the right and courage to do it, 
can preserve the public virtue without 
which popular government is a sham 
and a mockery. A cynical, mercenary, 
demagogic, corrupt press will produce 
in time a people as base as itself.” 
There is something at once noble and 

pathetic in the ex- 





broadest generali- 
zations. Judged 
externally, his ca- 
reer was brilliant; 
judged by his own 
unsatisfied long- 
ings, it wastragic. 
His was the life of 
a mental dynamo: 
through sheer en- 
ergy he conquer- 
ed the material 
world, but energy 
alone failed to 
give him spiritual 
peace. 

For neither 
Steed the Euro- 
pean nor Pulitzer 
the American does 
religion, in its or- 
thodox sense, seem 
to have meant 





clamation of the 
founder of the 
Columbia School 
of Journalism: “I 
hate the idea of 
passing away 
known only as the 
proprietor of a 
newspaper. Not 
property but poli- 
tics was my pas- 
sion, and not poli- 
tics even in gen- 
eral, selfish sense, 
but politics in the 
sense of liberty 
and freedom and 
ideals of justice.” 

But Steed is an 
aristocrat, Pu- 
litzer a democrat. 
Back in ’96, when 
the Englishman 





much. Both made 
of journalism, in 
its noblest concep- 
tion, their reli- 
gion. Pulitzer 
wound av ap- LO. 





THE FOUNDER OF AMERICA’S GREAT 

LIBERAL DAILY | er met him in 

Joseph Pulitzer, painted by Sargent, of 

whom a biography of “singular warmth 
and charm” has recently appeared. 


was embarking on 
his career, Pulitz- 


Wiesbaden and 
offered him a po- 
sition on_ the 








proved Steed’s 

declaration of faith that journalism is 
“a means of working out and applying a 
philosophy of life, a chance to help 
things forward on the road I thought 
right, a quest taxing to the point of ex- 
haustion every energy of heart and 
brain, but having in ijt what I hold to be 
the true secret of happiness—constant 
striving towards ends which, even if 
they recede upon approach, yet reveal 
themselves, in receding, as truly worthy 
of pursuit.” And Steed would sympa- 
thize with Pulitzer’s belief: “Our Re- 


World staff; but 
Steed declined, preferring to serve 
the Times at one-third the salary. 
He preferred, as he said, to sway a 
“few enlightened minds” through a 
journal of insignificant circulation, 
rather than influence the millions whom 
he did not respect. Pulitzer’s ambition, 
on the other hand, was to make a paper 
“that judges of the Supreme Court 
could read with enjoyment, but [not 
one] that only judges would read. I 
would make a paper [that everybody 
would read] without lowering its tone.” 
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Zuloaga Comes to America 
Hailed as the Greatest of Living Spanish Painters 


HAT Elisabeth Luther Cary, of 
W the New York Times, describes 
as a “quite tremendous” event 

in the art world has been the exhibition 
of paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga at the 
Reinhardt Galleries in New York City. 
This exhibition recalls the time, some 
fifteen years ago, when visitors throng- 
ed the Hispanic Museum on upper 
Broadway to see the work of Sorolla 


and Zuloaga. America may be said to 
have received a kind of initiation into 
Spanish art at that time, and the en- 
thvsiasm awakened is still potent. At 
the present time, with Zuloaga himself 
in attendance, art-critics are vying with 
one another in paying tribute to his 
skill, while newspapers chronicle the 
fact that, even before the public was 
permitted to see the forty-odd pictures 

he brought from Europe, 











four of them had been sold 
for a total of $100,000. 

The exhibition has special 
interest for this country, if 
only because of the portraits 
of American women shown. 
The list includes Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Miss 
Margaret Kahn, Mrs. John 
Barrymore, Mrs. John W. 
Garrett and Mrs. Julia Hoyt. 
And apart from the subjects 
portrayed, the display makes 
instant appeal by reason of 
its verve and _ brilliancy. 
“Alike in spirit and in fact,” 
Dr. Christian Brinton de- 
clares in a foreword to the 
catalogue of the exhibition, 
“the art of Ignacio Zuloaga 
comprises an eloquent epi- 
tome of the land he loves 
with such consuming inten- 
sity.” Dr. Brinton con- 
tinues: ° 


“Moving across these big, 
resolutely brushed canvases is 
the pictorial pageantry of 
Spain—landscapes remote and 
fantastic as dream figments, 
the grim facade of mediaeval 
castle or monastery steeped in 
somnolence and desuetude, the 
stark silhouette of high- 











THE GOLDEN PORTRAIT OF BELMONTE 


perched hill town ringed about 





Juan Belmonte, famous Spanish toreador, is repre- b wide-sw . 

sented in Zuloaga’s American exhibition by three rf . de-s gg Bag une 
a studies—in gold, in silver and in black. this 1s not all. 1s world in 

eI SPS: : itself so opulently picturesque, 
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is peopled by dwarf and bullfighter, 
scarred picador, furtive gitana, and 
leering hag. Full of instinctive ele- 
gance and hauteur, or that flaunt- 
ing animalism so typical of the race to 
which they belcng, these figures are con- 
ceived with compelling plastic power. 
They in fact hark back to a period we 
rightly regard as classic in its sovereign 
unity of matter and manner. Such is the 
art you encounter upon these walls. It is 
an art permeated with the spirit of im- 
perious absolutism, an art that frankly 
bases itself upon the imperishable heri- 
tage of El Greco, Velazquez, Valdés Leal, 
and Francisco de Goya. One glance at the 
fervid, unflinching compositions of Ignacio 
Zuloaga and you are face to face with the 
austere yet ardent integrity of the Span- 
ish soul. The insatiate seduction of Lola 
de Toledo, the avid eyes of La Casati, and 
the dripping espada of Belmonte tell 
their own story. You here have some- 
thing that, in its passionate primitivity, 
transcends the trivialities of l’art pour 
l'art, something that recalls the diabolic 
castigator of Los Desastres de la Guerra. 
The mood is the mood of the painter’s 
august predecessors. Only, instead of the 
pains of the Cross, we have the pains of 
the corrida and the calle del amor.” 


Zuloaga made an excellent impres- 
sion in the first interviews he gave to 
American newspaper men after land- 
ing. He paid tribute to the jeweled 
harbor of New York City and to the 
magic of the metropolitan scene. He 
said that he had the most profound 
respect for American painting, and 
was particularly anxious to view the 
art collections here. When asked 
whether he expected to paint in Ameri- 
ca, he replied: 


“IT may do a few portraits. That is 
when I find those who know that a por- 
trait is a painting. Sometimes it is hard 
to make them understand. They think 
there must be the kind of a mouth they 
have, or that the eyes must be exactly of 
such and such an expression. Then the 
whole family must get together and be 
glad about it. I don’t paint that kind of 
a portrait.” 


In a tribute published in Arts and 
Decoration (New York), Mary Fanton 
Roberts reminds us that Zuloaga is not 
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HE IS THRILLED BY NEW YORK 
Ignacio Zuloaga enjoyed his first glimpse 
of New York City as much as he expects 
to enjoy the Grand Canyon of the Golo- 
rado. He has never been -in America 

before. 











only the most famous painter in Spain 
to-day, but the idol of the Spanish 
people. She goes on to say: 


“Whether he is in his native town up 
in the Basque country, or whether he is 
traveling about along the west or the 
south coasts, his coming is a fiesta. -And 
he is greeted with as great an acclaim as 
though he were the king himself, or Bel- 
monte the bullfighter, whom he has painted 
so often and so gorgeously. Only last 
summer Belmonte stayed with Zuloaga for 
three months at Zumaya and was painted 
by the great artist in three extraordinary 
studies—one gold, one black and one sil- 
ver. These pictures are at present on 
exhibition with nearly fifty others at the 
Reinhardt Galleries in New York. 

“Zuloaga is very catholic in his choice 


of models. Whatever interests him in life 


(and that is the whole world) interests 
him as subjects for his canvas. One of 
the finest portraits he has ever done is 
the Duchess of Alba, and perhaps ranking 
second to this is the dark portrait of Juan 
Belmonte, whose friendship Zuloaga cher- 
ishes along with esteem of kings and of 
queens.” 
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H.G. Wells Rebuked for His Pessimism 


Famous Writer Told That He Has No Right to Despair 


KIND of cosmic irony may be 
A found in the fact that just as the 

writings of H. G. Wells are ap- 
pearing here in a new and splendid 
collected edition,* their author is being 
attacked by critics and even by clergy- 
men at home and abroad. It is all be- 
cause of his latest book,+ which consists 
of articles printed in newspapers dur- 
ing the past year and gives evidence, 
in places, of a mood so pessimistic as 
to be almost comic. There is a passage, 
for instance, in which he surveys his 
“extraordinarily sustained and elabo- 
rated adverse criticism of the world as 
it is’ and compares it with the dirty 
scratches made by a beetle in a paper 
cage. There is another passage in 
which he says: “I am against the clothes 
we wear and the food we eat, the houses 
we live in, the schools we have, our 
amusements, our money, our ways of 
traveling, our ways of making our com- 
promises and agreements and laws, our 
articles of political association, the 
British empire, the American constitu- 
tion.” 

All of which, perhaps, should not be 
taken seriously, and yet is symptomatic 
of the sort of depression to which even 
the greatest minds are subject. One 
critic, James Douglas, editor of the 
London ‘Sunday Express, thinks that 
the root of Wells’s unhappiness lies in 
the fact that he has no commerce with 
the soul. “He solves our most gigantic 
problems in a few forensic generalisa- 
tions. He lectures his ablest contem- 
poraries as if they were dunces in his 
class-room. He is an indefatigable ex- 
ternalist, always darting about and 
skimming along the skin of life, but 
never penetrating into its holy of 
holies.” Another critic, Shan Bullock, 
London correspondent of the Chicago 





* THE WorKs or H. G. WELLs. Atlantic Edi- 
tion. 38 volumes. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

+A YEAR OF PROPHESYING. By H. G. Wells. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 


Post, declares that “what ails Wells is 
overmuch introspection and too little 
healthy exercise in the haunts of aver- 
age folk.” Mr. Bullock goes on to say: 


“One must not advise Wells. He sits 
apart, his head among the stars, in lone- 
some superiority. It might be suggested, 
however, that his view of this mad, bad, 
sad world of ours is far too atrabilious. 
He confesses that putting words on pa- 
per is useless by way of reform. His 
own writings he compares to the scratches 
of a beetle trying to escape from a box. 
Well, that denotes a much more reason- 
able frame of mind than that actuating 
some of the other passages in the book. 
Average folk know very well that life, on 
the whole—that is, on the average—is none 
so bad as a proposition and a reality. It 
is what we make it, more or less accord- 
ing to our capacity. Nothing is perfect 
or nearly. But in the nature of things 
nothing can be. Our clothes, food, houses, 
religion, education, may be all wrong, 
but they serve; we do what we can with 
them and enjoy the process very well. 
Some of us try reformed dress and food, 
even reformed religion, and are called 
cranks by the great careless public, and 
we feel miserable somehow over it. If 
the world never is to be perfect; if Uto- 
pia is just a literary dream; if the race 
desired by scientists and philosophers 
seems a race of monsters and their world 
a clean prescribed’ joyless hell; if man- 
kind never is but always to be blessed; 
if most of us enjoy food as it is, and our 
dirty, picturesque clothes, and our hys- 
terical amusements, and our small hu- 
man thoughts, and if we love our chil- 
dren and our insanitary homes and our 
bit of earth and sky, and if living is really 
a fine, interesting experience—well, in 
God’s name, why should Wells worry? 
Have we not so much? Is not so much 
more than we deserve? Please, please, 
H. G. W., have your liver massaged and 
turn your dying thoughts to the compo- 
sition of another ‘Mr. Polly.’ Read that 
inspiriting book. Read ‘The Wheels of 
Chance’ also. And get back into your blood 
a little of the effervescence of your past.” 
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Courtesy Illustrated London News : 
“THE LOVELIEST WOMAN OF ANTIQUITY” 

So Queen Nefertiti, mother-in-law of Tutankhamen, is described. This bust has 
| been discovered by German excavators at Tel-el-Amarna, Egypt. 
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© Wide World—-Underwood 

TROOPS OF THE “CHRISTIAN GENERAL” MARCHING OUT OF PEKING 

General Feng (inset), who was instrumental in placing President Tuan Chi-jui 
in office, believes equally in prayer and powder. (See page.61.) 














FATHER OF THE FOREST 























© Keystone 
A TREE THAT IS MORE THAN 1,000 YEARS OLD 
A. F. Hall, official forester of the Yosemite National Park, illustrates what this 
. venerable sequoia has been doing from time to time. 
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“A KIND OF DREAM” 177 


Conrad in a Romantic Biography 
How a Man of Genius Looked to His Collaborator 


graph; a portrait, not a narra- 

tion: for what it shall prove 

to be worth, a work of art, not a com- 
pilation.” So Ford Madox Ford, the 
collaborator of Joseph Conrad, writes 
in the preface to “Joseph Conrad: 
A Personal Remembrance” (Little 
Brown), a book which is now being 
hailed, on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
one of the most remarkable biographi- 
cal studies ever written. Mr. Ford and 
his friend Conrad worked out a theory 
that the artist must present the content 
of his consciousness to his readers in 
the order in which it originally appears 
to him, and they wrote together at 
least three novels (“Romance,” “The 
Inheritors,” and “The Nature of a 
Crime”) based on this theory. Since 
Conrad’s death Mr. Ford has published 
a novel of his own, “Some Do Not,” 
which is described as “an astonishing 
technical feat” and as “just about a per- 
fect example of the theory put into 
practice.” The total effect of the “Re- 
membrance” and of the new statement 
of the theory is to throw a flood of 
light on the life and work of the Angli- 
cized Pole who is now very generally 
regarded as one of the greatest of 
modern writers. : 
The best way, perhaps, to convey the 
spirit of the “Remembrance” is to ap- 
ply to it something of the Conrad-Ford 
formula. We find that it opens about 
twenty-five years ago, when Mr. Ford 
(then Mr. Hueffer) was living on a 
farm in Kent, engaged in agricultural 
and literary work. One day a dis- 
tinguished stranger was brought by 
Edward Garnett, a neighbor. This 
stranger was “dark in complexion with 
black hair and a clipped black beard. 
He had the gestures of a Frenchman 
who shrugs his shoulders frequently.” 
He looked around a room, as he entered, 
with a semi-circular motion of the head. 
His name was Korzeniowski, but among 


a HIS then is a novel, not a mono- 




















A LITERARY IMPRESSIONIST 
Ford Madox Ford, author of a new study 
of Joseph Conrad, is the son of Francis 
Hueffer, once musical editor of the London 
Times, and grandson of Ford Madox 
Brown, the famous Pre-Raphaelite painter. 
He edits the Transatlantic Review in Paris. 











literary enthusiasts he was already 
known by his first two names, Joseph 
Conrad—the names under which he had 
published three unique books entitled 
“Almayer’s Folly,” “An Outcast of the 
Islands” and “The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus.” 

Mr. Ford, as it happened, had been 
“cradled in the proof sheets of Ros- 
setti, with Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, 
Hall Caine and all the Pre-Raphaelites 
for the commonest objects of his land- 
scape”; and he tells us that Conrad, on 
his first visit, made no impression at 
all. But a little later the spell of the 
man began to manifest itself. On a 
second visit “Conrad came. . .. He was 
like the Sultan of the True Believers 
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walking into a slave market. And for 
the writer that he remained until his 
lamentable death.” Mr. Ford con- 
tinues: 


“He was a gentleman-adventurer who 
had sailed with Drake. Elizabethan: it 
was that that he was. He has been called 
Slav; he has been called Oriental; he has 
been called a Romantic. He was none of 
these except on the surface, to his grocer 
or to afternoon callers. He himself was 
just Man: homo europaeus sapiens, at- 
tuned to the late sixteenth century. In 
all the world he would have loved nothing 
better than to singe the King of Spain’s 
beard if it had not been to write a good 
book. Well, he outwitted the Dutch navy 
in Malaysia and wrote the greatest books 
in the world.” 


Mr. Ford likes to recall how Conrad 
once got into an altercation with “an 
enormous, fat, six-feet two, lousy, grey- 
ish scoundrel of a stableman’” over the 
latter’s theft of a mare’s feed of oats. 
With a hyper-sensitiveness to impres- 
sions, he remembers also Conrad throw- 
ing (metaphorical) teacups into the 
fireplace during a discussion of the 
divine rights of kings—a discussion 
with a lady who alleged light-heartedly 
that Marie Antoinette had been guilty 
of treason to France. “After his dis- 
cussion,” Mr. Ford tells us, “he was 
pale, exhausted, panting almost. That 
was because he remembered Marie An- 
toinette in the Conciergerie, so ill-clad, 
so deprived of her children, so pallid 
and unkempt that to him she was real 
and he remembered her. And she was 
dead and a cheerfully heartless fine lady 
should not make fun—which was what 
it amounted to—of dead queens. Dog 
should not eat dog; fine ladies in silks 
should not gnaw the reputations of 
ladies fine that once wore finer silks 
and were now dead. It was the want 
of imagination in all humanity, thus in 
little summed up and presented to him, 
that aroused in him such passion and 
called for such self-control.” Then fol- 
lows the passage: : 


“It is characteristic of Conrad—it is 
most characteristic of Conrad—that when, 
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after five years, he and the writer got to 
the last paragraph of ‘Romance’ and when 
the writer had written ‘For suffering is 
the lot of man,’ Conrad should have 
added, ‘but not inevitable failure or worth- 
less despair which is without end: suffer- 
ing the mark of manhood which bears 
within its pain the hope of felicity, like a 
jewel set in iron.’ He had the mark of 
manhood.” 


Such quotations convey something of 
the quality of a memoir which, to be 
properly appreciated, must be read in 
its entirety. It matters not that’ this 
“Personal Remembrance” is inaccurate 
in detail. (Mr. Ford has gone so far 
as to admit: “Where the writer’s mem- 
ory has proved to be at fault over a de- 
tail afterwards out of curiosity looked 
up, the writer has allowed the fault to 
remain on the page.”) It matters not, 
even, that the widow of Conrad has 
called the book (in the London Times) 
“detestable.” The inner and spiritual 
truth of its portraiture shines out. It 
almost seems to Christopher Morley 
(in the Saturday Review of Literature) 
to break new ground in the art of bi- 
ography. Mr. Morley writes: 


“It gives us, as Ford says he hoped to, 
‘the subject in his scenery.’ It is the 
story, told in fragments and glimpses, of 
a personal relation. It is easily misunder- 
standable to the reader who is deficient in 
guile. It is a kind of dream: the dream 
of one artist about another. To read it as 
one would read—for instance—a book I 
once read by Mr. Heinz (the great 
Pickler) describing a tour of Sunday 
School teachers in the Orient (a book that 
should be in every library of mental in- 
cunabula) would be (shall we say?) an 
error. 

“It is always rash, even cruel, to say 
that a book is meant for a limited pub- 
lic; but it is often true. This book is meant 
for those who see that when Ford says 
Conrad was born in Gascony he doesn’t 
mean he was really born in Gascony; that 
when he seems to say Conrad threw the 
teacups into the fire he means Conrad 
looked as if he’d like to. In Alice Brown’s 
fine phrase, he refrains from unprolific 
truth. I dare say there were multitudi- 
nous Conrads; this is an etching of one 
of them.” 
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Flowers from a Literary Hot-House 


Firbank Carries Caviar to the 


OT since Oscar Wilde shocked, 
N albeit amused, the polite public 

with his serious trivialities and 
precious paradoxes has anyone appeared 
more fitted to carry on the tradition of 
the Eighteen-Nineties than Arthur An- 
nesley Ronald Firbank, two of whose 
exotic novels, “Prancing Nigger’ and 
“The Flower Beneath the Foot,” have 
recently been published in this country 
by Brentano’s. 

To Carl Van Vechten belongs the dis- 
tinction of having started the Firbank 
“cult” in America. Following the suc- 
cess, several seasons ago, of Van Vech- 
ten’s novel, “Peter Whiffle,” with its 
references to Firbank, people began to 
ask if the author of “The Flower Be- 
neath the Foot” were an actuality, or 
merely a queer character of fiction. 
Now come these bizarre books to prove 
that Firbank is entitled to considera- 
tion on his own account. 

Curiously varied have been the criti- 
cal reactions to the writings of this ec- 
centric Englishman, who has already 
published nine volumes. “Prancing 
Nigger,” the first of his books to be 
issued in this country, has been de- 
scribed by Carl Van Vechten as “an 
icing for a chocolate éclair.” The story 
itself—it is too slight to be called a 
novel—concerns the “social” conquests 
of a family of primitive negroes who 
leave their cane fields and savannahs, 
somewhere in the West Indies, to settle 
in “the celestial city of Cuna-Cuna; 
Cuna, city of mimosa; Cuna, city of 
arches, Queen of the tropics, paradise 
—where even the very pickaninnies put 
on clothes!” 

Episodic and sketchy, the chief inter- 
est of ““Prancing Nigger” is in its sug- 
gestiveness—its extraordinary use of 
dialect and double entendre. To quote 
Van Vechten: “The delicate tranquillity 
of Firbank’s prose, shot through with 
icy stabs of wit and shimmering gleams 
of sophistication, is very rare and origi- 
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He is unique, a glittering 
dragon-fly skimming over the sunlit lit- 
erary garden, where almost all the other 
creatures crawl.” 

“The Flower Beneath the Foot” is a 
more complex and bewildering perform- 
ance, full of absurd situations, fantastic 
dialogue and daring innuendo. As Fir- 
bank says of himself, no one has handled 
the asterisk so brilliantly. A sort of 
exaggerated ‘“Graustark,” this latest 
novel concerns the tribulations of the 
Countess Nazianzi who, failing to win 
the heir apparent to the throne of Pi- 
suerga, takes the veil out of chagrin. 
On this flimsy frame-work of plot Ron- 
ald Firbank has built a glittering struc- 
ture of satire, witty and perverse. 

Indignation has mingled with admi- 
ration in the press reviews of this book. 
The New York Times frankly admits 
boredom, while Edwin Bjorkman, in the 
New York Evening Post Literary Sec- 
tion, hails Firbank as “a master of am- 
biguity,” adding that one is reminded 
of an “amiably mischievous and mon- 
strously clever boy having an awfully 
good time putting his tongue in his 
cheek.” 

Laurence Stallings, from his column 
in the New York World, confesses that, 
to him, “The Flower Beneath the Foot” 
is “just a tedious harlequinade of words 
and sounds, of sights and smells... . 
Its best effects are gained by a ribald 
reference to the plumbing.” 

The Independent finds nothing to rec- 
ommend Firbank, declaring that “the 
only reason why the censor does not 
pounce on this perverse book is because 
he cannot understand it.” 

However one may view the writings 
of Firbank, they have for some time had 
a subterranean reputation. Possibly 
the last of the aesthetes, he has a light- 
ness of touch beside which the whimsies 
of Max Beerbohm are low comedy and 
the subtleties of Aldous Huxley broad 
burlesque. 
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Grobianism and Immortal Yearnings 
Henry L. Mencken Compared with Heinrich Heine 


editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, the outstanding feature 
of the new Fourth Series of Henry L. 
Mencken’s “Prejudices” (Knopf) lies 
in the evidence that it affords of a long 
contention in the soul of the writer be- 
tween “a reckless, callous, two-fisted 
grobianism” and a being with “im- 
mortal yearnings” remotely akin to 
Heinrich Heine. This conflict, of 
course, is not confined to Mr. Mencken. 
In the sense that no human being lives 
who is not at some time torn between 
destructive and constructive impulses, 
it is everyone’s conflict. We may all, it 
would seem, find something not only 
about Mr. Mencken and Heinrich Heine, 
but also about ourselves, in the critic’s 
analysis. 

Mr. Sherman tells us, at the outset 
of his article, that he is grateful to Mr. 
Mencken whenever he reminds him of 
Heine—and that is often. “If he did 
not, like Heine, live in mortal terror of 
betraying his ‘immortal yearnings,’ he 
would reveal them more frequently.” 
Mr. Sherman continues: 


| Bae Stuart P. Sherman, literary 


“Heine, my dog-eared copy of his lyrics, 
my underscored copy of his travel books, 
his delicious book, ‘The Romantic School,’ 
his gay war on the professors, the preach- 
ers, the princelings of provincial Germany, 
his intoxicating sentiment, his tenderness 
toward the old traditions that he mocked 
—the grandmother sitting by the hearth; 
his infinite malice, his irony, his heart- 
breaking wit—Heine, the Jewish night- 
ingale of Diisseldorf, the only German 
writer who ever thoroughly bewitched and 
enchanted me, curiously came back into my 
mind, from the intermittent exile of a 
quarter of a century, at the bidding of a 
gesture of Mr. Mencken to his flock and at 
the penny-whistle piping of two or three 
pages at the end of his book, headed ‘Bilder 
aus schéner Zeit,’ jottings, merely, of 
things sweet to his memory, as thus: 


“‘The little pile of stones on the 
beach of Watling’s Island, marking the 


place where Columbus landed.... The 
moon of the Caribbees, seen from a 1,000- 
ton British tramp. ... A dull night in 
a Buffalo hotel, reading the American 
Revised Version of the New Testament. 
. .. The day I received the proofs of 
my first book. ... A good-by on a Ho- 
peer pier.... The Palace Hotel in Ma- 
Ti bs ” 


When Mr. Sherman read these pages 
he was touched and he fell to thinking 
about Heine. Was it, he asked, because 
he too was brought up on the litera- 
ture of Israel that he never had any dif- 
ficulty in understanding Heine’s humor, 
was never offended by it, even in its 
most irreverent sallies, and sympathized 
in the main very heartily with his neo- 
paganism—his attempt to rediscover 
the goodness of this earthly life, and 
with all his efforts to free the children 
of light from Philistia’s yoke, from the 
stodginess of missionary society culture 
and from the straitjacket of small-town 
theology? The obvious parallelism be- 
tween the present line of Mr. Mencken’s 
effort and the line of Heine set Mr. 
Sherman to wondering why when the 
later iconoclast began his critical jehad 
he did not bewitch and enchant him as 
Heine had done. There was first of all, 
he found, the barrier of Mencken’s 
“white, blond Protestant Nordicism” to 
be overcome, for he had always re- 
garded ethnological speculations as a 
morass full of will-o’-the-wisps which 
were not worth chasing. “When I made 
acquaintance with Mr. Mencken’s 
work,” Mr. Sherman says, “his juvenile 
addiction to Kipling and the American 
Navy and his long immersion in Fried- 
rich Nietzsche had brought out all his 
pure, elemental Anglo-Saxonism, in- 
cluding his Ur-Germanic grobianism to 
the surface.” 

There is still plenty of grobian- 
ism in “Prejudices.” In the style 
with which we have grown familiar, Mr. 
Mencken preaches contumacy toward 
God, the laws, the clergy, the politicians, 
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the courts, the police, the professors and 
the farmers; all this as the mark of a 
civilized minority. He denounces re- 
ligion, poetry and romantic love as lies 
and delusions. He proclaims the boot- 
legger the hero of contemporary civili- 
zation; and he avows a yearning to see 
“the whole human race gently stewed,” 
and thereby happy. But, as Mr. Sher- 
man goes on to say, there is something 
more than grobianism to be found here: 


“Though Mr. Mencken lacks the pa- 
tience, the discrimination and the ‘organ 
for truth’ which the critic of a ‘civilized 
minority’ ought to possess, he has other 
great talents. He is, as I have said else- 
where, alive. He has been the occasion of 
life in others. He has a rare gift at stir- 
ring people up and making them strike an 
attitude, and at least start on the long 
process of becoming intelligent beings. 
And he is beginning to quote from good 
authors. He is beginning to quote shyly 
from the New Testament in the Latin of 
the Vulgate. What may that bode? No 
one who has followed his work as care- 
fully and hopefully as I have these many 
years can have failed to recognize that his 
obvious calling is to some form of ministry. 
From the first, he has exhibited the desk- 
beating proclivities, the overstrained voice, 
the somewhat tumid phrases and the de- 
nunciatory fervor which one associates 
with the popular orator. Years ago I 
pointed out the absurdity of his present- 
ing himself as chiefly an esthetic inter- 
preter when every drop of his blood seethes 
with moral passion and every beat of his 
heart summons him to moral propaganda. 
In his Fourth Series, when Mr. Mencken 
is not a theologian he is a moralist. His 
book is properly described as a moral mis- 
cellany.” 


In the midst of the grobianism of the 
Fourth Series, in other words, there are 
glimmers of better things. Mr. Sher- 
man’s article concludes: 


“Mr. Mencken still attacks mob psy- 
chology with the weapons of the mob. He 
roars at the populace in the voice of the 
populace. He still identifies God with the 
universe, with nature, with the ‘cosmic 
process.’ And his popularity he has won 
in great part by a demagogic encourage- 
ment of the cosmic process, by hurrahing 
for the liberation in the populace of its 
natural grobianism. But Mr. Mencken’s 
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“A GADFLY FOR DEMOCRACY” 
So H. L. Mencken is characterized by Carl 
Van Doren. ‘He aims his wrath,” we are 
told, ‘“‘at the very heart of democracy, an- 
nounces that the system is no less a 
nuisance than a failure, and proclaims the 
empire of excellence.”’ 











radical skepticism has got him half way 
out of that Serbonian bog. In a brief 
theological paragraph entitled ‘The Goal,’ 
he announces that ‘the central aim of civ- 
ilization, it must be plain, is simply to 
defy and correct the obvious intent of 
God!’ He is right. So long as he de- 
fines God as he does, he is right. If he 
follows that clew, he will inevitably return 
to the reality of religion, poetry and ro- 
mantic love and to the sense of their ne- 
cessity in the culture of a truly civilized 
minority. If he follows that clew,-.he may 
eventually make plain that his faith in 
science, his allegiance to reason, his pas- 
sion for music, his devotion to letters and 
learning and his increasing abomination 
for mass action and.all impositions of 
brutal force—all the things that he cares 
most for are the religion, are the poetry of 
romantic lovers, created by them and held 
in existence by their fidelity. If Mr. 
Mencken does that, he will remind me still 
more of Heine and will strengthen his 
claim to the sword of a Liberator.” 
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A BIT OF A BANSHEE 


Recounting the Strange Marriage and Poetic Triumph 
of Shaemas O’Shea 


By TOD ROBBINS 


HAEMAS O’SHEA was walking 
along Mulberry Lane. He carried 
a hat—but not on his head. It was 


tucked away beneath his arm; and his 
crop of crisp black curls bobbed this way 
and that in the mad March breeze. The 
sullen sun painted his shadow on the side- 
walk behind him. Long and thin and black 
it was, with a droop of the head to the left 
which bespoke either deep thought or 
strong drink. 

“Well, here I am,” young Shaemas was 
thinking, “clear out of Ireland and all, on 
a crooked street with the sun being mur- 
dered in front of 


ELL, as Shaemas O’Shea has since 

told me, his head was in such a whirl 
from the dark beauty of the lass and the 
strange tongue of her, that she could have 
led him straight into the red hot belly of 
Hell and never a whimper out of him. 
Was she not an adventure—and a damned 
pretty one at that—and was he not a poet, 
as mad as most, with a soft spot in his 
heart and his head for the likes of her? 

So Shaemas O’Shea didn’t hold back at 
all—just fcllowed her lead, up the crum- 
bling stoop of the lopsided house and into 
a hall as black as a cellar. Pretty soon 
they came to a door 





me by the bloody 
look of the sky, and 
with never an ad- 
venture to lay hand 
to.” 
Now it wasn’t 
more than a stride 
further down Mul- 
berry Lane _ he’d 
got, before an ad- 
venture popes out 
of a lopsided house 
and grabs him by 


the writing of 


Forum.” 





HAEMAS O’SHEA, the hero of this 
story, was only a bit of a poet 
until he met and most unexpectedly 
married a winsome bit of a banshee 
named Bridget Malone. 
tale of various and sundry grave and 
gay happenings to Shaemas that led to 
his poetic masterpiece. 
The tale is highly rated by the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee and is 
reprinted, by permission, from “The 


with a flicker - of 
candle-light steal- 
ing out through the 


crack of it. 
_ ba “Mother,” she 
This is the calls, “I’ve found 


my young man.” 
“Bring him in,” 
says a voice as 
mournful as_ the 
wind wailing 
through a keyhole. 
“Bring him in, 








the bony elbow. And 
like all adventures that happen to young 
poets, this one was a girl—only pret- 
tier than most, plump as a partridge, 
with eyes as ornamental as they were use- 
ful, which says more for them than ever 
Shaemas O’Shea said afterward in spite 
of the beautiful words the man had on the 
tip of his pen for a penny apiece. 

“You’re a poet?” she cried, holding fast 
to him like she was afraid he might bolt. 

“T am,” he answers without mincing the 
matter. “And pleased to serve you,” says 
he with a low bow, “any hour of the day 
or night.” 

“Then come along inside,” she says. 
“Mother’s waiting.” 

“Waiting for whom?” he asks, puzzled. 

“Why, for you first; and for death 
afterwards,” she replies, dragging him up 
the stoop by the arm. “Would you be cool- 


ing your heels down here when there’s a 
dying wornan beckoning to you?” 


dearie. There’s not 
much light left in my eyes nor breath in 
my lungs.” , 

So the girl leads Shaemas O’Shea in by 
the hand. And there are lighted candles 
standing on the mantelpiece which show 
him a little brown mummy of a woman ly- 
ing in the middle of a big four-poster bed. 
There are more hairs on her chin than 
on the top of her head; her eyes are like 
dying coals in the fireplace; and there are 
so many deep wrinkles in the weazened 
face of her that when she opens her mouth 
to speak it gives him a start, he having 
guessed that it lay lower. 

At the first glance Shaemas sees only 
her; but now a big, round-bellied priest 
rises up from the floor where he’s been tell- 
ing his beads, and makes the sign of the 
cross like he’s in dead earnest about it. 
Trembling all over he is, like a holy man 
made out of jelly; and he has such a grip 
on his crucifix that the knuckle-bones in 
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his hands stand out as white as water- 
washed pebbles. 

“Come over to the bed, young man,” 
the old woman croaks, beckoning to Shae- 
mas O’Shea with a skinny forefinger. 
“You’re in time for the wedding.” 

“And who’ll be getting married?” he 
asks, innocent like, stepping up to her. 

“Listen to the gay young spalpeen!” the 
old woman cried with a twitch of a smile 
thrown at the priest. “And him a poet, 
with an imagination and all! Sure, my 
dear young man, who would be getting 
married but just you and my daughter, 
Bridget?” 


**RUT I wasn’t thinking of getting mar- 
ried, Mam,” says Shaemas O’Shea, 
knocked all of a heap like. 

“Sure, and you wouldn’t,” she agrees, 
smooth as syrup. “And what man would 
be getting married who had given a 
thought to it first? Father Flynn, are you 
ready to make them man and wife?” 

“I am, Widow Malone,” says the priest, 
hoarse as a crow. 

“But I’m not ready,” Shaemas O’Shea 
cries out. “Why, I’ve never been properly 
introduced to your daughter.” 

“Marriage will take care of that,” she 
replies. “Sure, ’tis the only way for a girl 
and boy to be knowing each other! Intro- 
duced, is it? Faith, you’d think that this 
lad was the Prince of Wales—bad cess to 
him!—and not 2 hobble-de-hoy, hayrick 
poet with more words than praties in his 
belly !” 

“But how did you know I was a poet?” 
Shaemas O’Shea asks to gain time. 

“Never you trouble your poor head over 
that, my lad,” she says, real motherly. 
“You’re a poet, right enough—both by the 
look and the smell of you—and all you’re 
needing is a bit of a wife to steady you. 
Didn’t I see you coming two blocks away; 
and, me being at death’s door with a great 
sickness, didn’t I say to Bridget here: 
‘There’s a husband for you, walking down 
Mulberry Lane; so just you go out and 
catch the lad, dearie, and be bringing him 
in to me.’” 

“But my head’s spinning around,” says 
poor Shaemas O’Shea. “How could you be 
telling that I was coming down Mulberry 
Lane—you a dying woman, tied to your 
bed by mortal sickness?” 

“That's no great matter,” she says, 
rather proud. “If you must know, ‘tis 
just a touch of second sight I ‘inherited 
from my grandmother who was burned for 
a witch in the old country.” 
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“If it’s the gospel truth you’re speak- 
ing,” says Shaemas O’Shea, shaking his 
head, “Why, then this same second sight 
should have told you that there’s nothing 
at all in my pockets but holes. A poet 
makes a poor husband, if reports of the 
breed are true; and a poor poet is like a 
millstone ’round a pretty girl’s neck, and 
her fallen into the ocean.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” replies Widow 
Malone. “But I’ve just set my heart on 
seeing Bridget married and settled down 
before I’m laid at rest. And there are only 
two kinds of men would be appreciating 
my daughter’s peculiar gift—an under- 
taker and a poet. As for myself, being 
old and sensible-minded, I favored an 
undertaker; but Bridget would have none 
of him.” 

“I can see your point, Mam,” says Shae- 
mas O’Shea, still hopeful. “There’s your 
funeral to be thought of—the expense of 
having to do the thing proper outside the 
family circle. I think it is unreasonable 
and undutiful of Bridget not to be mind- 
ing—” 


Bet at this point in his fine speech, just 

as he was thinking of winding it up 
with a flourish and taking his departure, 
there comes a sudden interruption which 
chokes off the high sounding words in his 
throat. Bridget, who’s been holding tight 
to his arm all this time as silent as sin, 
lets out a screech with a twitter in the 
middle of it, like an owl makes in the still 
of the night—a weird yowl it was, lonely 
and drear as the devil’s laughter coming 
up from some deep pit in the earth—a 
cry fit to make the goose-flesh ripple up a 
brave man’s back and a bald man thankful 
that he lost the hair on the top of his 
head. 

Widow Malone sits up as quick as the 
blade of a jackknife, while Father Flynn 
begins mumbling a bit of a prayer. And 
as for Shaemas O’Shea—why, he gives 
Bridget’s mouth, which is like the letter 
O, a curious glance and lets on to himself 
that he’ll not be going yet awhile. 

“I thought that would interest you,” 
says Widow Malone. “There isn’t every 
girl, my dear young man, born with a gift 
like Bridget’s. Father Flynn, be quick 
with the marriage. Death's got a grip 
on my throat!” 

“Hold on!” cries Shaemas O'Shea. A 
poet he was, but not the man to lose his 
head entirely just because a girl had a 
yow! not common to most. “Hold on!” he 
says. “I'm not marrying till I learn the 
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truth of this matter. I'll acknowledge 
that your daughter has just emitted a 
yell which stirs my imagination. It made 
me see an evil moon, like a fiery white 
face with the skull showing through; a 
bare, wind-twisted tree with a row of 
vultures perching on it mournful; a battle- 
field where dead soldiers are searching 
for parts of themselves that they lost in 
the big fight; a funeral where the late- 
departed is driving the hearse; a suicide; 
a murder; a—” 

“Who cares what you saw?” Widow 
Malone breaks in with scant ceremony. 
“Keep your poetry to yourself. I’m only 
a poor practical, dying woman with a 
grown daughter to marry off.” 

“No offense meant, Mam,” says Shaemas 
O’Shea, very humble. “I’m only wanting 
to know whether this howl of your daugh- 
ter’s was come by naturally?” 

“Sure, and it was,” the old woman re- 
plies. “Her own grandmother was that 
way till they stoned her to death back of 
the churchyard.” 

“And what way was that way?” asks 
Shaemas O’Shea. 

“Why, a bit of a banshee, to be sure!” 
Widow Malone cries, nearly out of breath 
and quite out of patience. “Don’t tell me 
that you, who call yourself a poét, never 
heard tell of a banshee!” 

“T have that, Mam,” Shaemas O’Shea 
replies, speaking up for himself. “They’re 
spirits in the old country that whimper 
and.whine outside a house where they’ll 
be hanging crape in the morning.” 

“True for you,’ she says. “That’s a 
banshee. Now sometimes in my gifted 
family there’s a baby born, like Bridget 
here, with the yowl of a banshee inside 
her. Sure, it’s a strange and wonderful 
gift!” 

“Aye, that it is,” puts in Father Flynn. 
“And it’s a rare gift to have a banshee 
bride.” 

“That’s true enough, holy father,” says 
Shaemas O’Shea. “But is Bridget reli- 
able?” 

“As true as the clock strikes,” Widow 
Malone says proudly. 


Awe at that Shaemas O’Shea makes 
up his mind. He had wanted adven- 
ture—well, here it was to be had for the 
plucking. A man could go further and 
fare worse. 

“Sure,” he says to himself, “Bridget is 
as pretty a banshee as a lad could find in 
a night’s walk. And that cute little howl 
of hers stirs the imagination in me. It’s 
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a powerful poet I’d be with her at my 
elbow!’ 

So when Father Flynn steps up to the 
pair of them Shaemas O’Shea never so 
much as blinks an eyelash. Patient as 
Job he is till it’s all over, and him turned 
into a husband now, the head of a house 
with no house to go to, and maybe the 
father sometime of baby banshees—patient 
he is till the knot is tied, then he turns to 
Widow Malone. 

But she isn’t there any more—just the 
broken shell of her, dead and flat on her 
back as a flounder. Smaller she looks, 
and more withered; and the second sight 
has flickered out of her rolled-up eyes. 
The practical dying woman is a practical 
dead woman now—with no fun to her at 
all, like you see sometimes when the going 
is easy, but just a sour determination writ 
on her wrinkled old face to be made tidy 
as soon as may be tucked away in her 
coffin. 

“No wonder she favored an undertaker 
over a poet,” says Shaemas O’Shea to 
himself with a shudder. “To think that 
such a practical, far-seeing woman should 
have given birth to a banshee!” 


New there are plenty of tales told round 

the peat fires in old Ireland about 
Shaemas O’Shea and his banshee bride, 
Bridget—black stories for the most part, 
giving little credit to the pair of them. 
They do say in the County of Cork, where 
this grand poet was born, that Shaemas, in 
spite of his fine seorn of things worldly, 
was not above hiring out his gifted woman 
at so much a night to the undertakers. 
They tell how these undertakers would be 
leading her from one darkened house to 
another in the big city till she’d stop short 
in her tracks, throw back her head, and 
let out a yowl. And then they say as how 
these penny-pinching blackguards would 
be putting down the numbers of the houses 
where Bridget had stopped so that they 
could be sending ’round their cards bright 
and early in the morning. 

However that may be, Shaemas O’Shea 
made money, one way or another—enough 
for their passage back to the old country 
—and it was here I met him one summer 
afternoon, with his good wife beside him, 
sitting pensive like on the top of a hay- 
rick. 

“Home again, Shaemas?” says I. 

“Home again, Pat,” he answers rather 
sour, “if you might call this mound of 
mouldy hay a home.” 
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“Poets have fared worse,” [ says, re- 
membering his calling. 

“Sure, and poets have fared better,” he 
replies with a scowl. “Why, I’ve been 
paid as high as a penny a word for my 
writings in New York City!” 

“Your wife?” I inquires. 

“Sure, my wife,” he lets on mighty 
proud. “Perhaps you’ve heard tell that 
she’s a bit of a banshee?” 

“T have that,” I replies, doffing my hat 
to the slim, silent, owl-eyed woman beside 
him. “It’s all over Ireland.” 

“Is that so?” he says, very pleased. 
“News travels fast in the old country.” 

“Have you heard tell about your Uncle, 
Shaemas?” says I. “Not the poor one who 
through drink is living in Widow Rorke’s 
pigs; but the rich one who owns the grand 
house on the brow of the hill.” 

“Not a word, Pat. What ’s come to him?” 

“Nothing—'less it is death. The man’s 
a sick man, and he’s been asking for you.” 

“T’ve heard that take before,” Shaemas 
replies with a doubtful shake of the head. 
“But each time I’ve gone to his deathbed 
it was to find that he wasn’t so sick that 
he couldn’t get better.” 

“There’s your banshee bride,” I reminds 
him. “Sure, and couldn’t she be sniffing 
out the truth of the matter?” 


A ND at that, Shaemas O’Shea grins all 
over his face. “A true word you’ve 
spoken, Patrick McNulty!” he says from 
the top of his hayrick. “And to think that 
it should be me who was forgetting what 
Bridget could do when the mood’s on her! 
To-night, when the moon rises, we’ll be 
taking ourselves up to the meadow back 
of my dear uncle’s house. Maybe he’s 
bought himself a fierce dog, Pat?” 

“The devil a one,” I tell him, “that a 
proper banshee couldn’t scare the bark out 
of by just a good yowl or two. I’m wish- 
ing you luck, Shaemas; for your uncle’s 
a cruel, hard landlord, and I’ve been owing 
him a bit of money these three months 
past.” 

“We'll be canceling that bit of a debt,” 
he says, “and all goes well with our ven- 
ture. Keep your ears open, come mid- 
night, man, and it may be you’ll be hear- 
ing a bit of a screech. Good-day to you, 
Patrick McNulty.” 

Well, it so happened that I didn’t give 
the matter much more thought. That 
night I slept so sound that I snored the 
pig awake. But I was up betimes in the 
morning and over to the big house to see 
how Peter O’Shea was faring. 
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Poorly he looked, with his nightcap set 
all awry on his head and the face of the 
man as yellow as ripe corn in the bin. 
But for all that he wasn’t forgetting the 
trifle of money I was owing him—him 
with his treasure chest fairly bursting 
with gold, enough for a lifetime, and the 
man’s days were fewer in front of him 
than the toes on his feet! 

“Have you a dog that howls at the moon, 
Pat?” he asks as I’m about to take my 
departure. 

“The devil a one,” says I. 

“There was such a beast outside my 
window last night. He kept me awake 
till morning.” 

“And that will be a bad omen, Mr. 
O’Shea,” says I. 

“The devil a bit,” says he. “It’s a good 
omen, and I’ll be proving it. My nephew 
came back to me from foreign parts this 
day.” 

“Not Shaemas?” says I, acting sur- 
prised like. 

“Him and none other,” says he. “And 
he’s married a pretty young wife and 
settled down. ‘I’m through with poetry, 
Uncle Pete,’ he tells me. ‘I’ve come home 
to help you work your land.’ And there 
he is now, down by the brook, plowing up 
the rich black soil.” 

“Shaemas O’Shea plowing in this broii- 
ing sun?” says I. 

“Him and none other,” says old man 
O’Shea very proud. “Just you step down 
that way, Pat, and you'll be seeing him 
for yourself.” 


W ELL, I did as he told me; and pretty 
soon I came on Shaemas working 
like a red hot devil out of hell. Seeing 
me, he stopped for a moment and wiped 
the honest sweat out of his eyes. 

“T see you’ve turned farmer, Shaemas,” 
I says. 

“Yes, bad cess to that withered limb of 
an uncle of mine!” he replies with a scowl. 
“Tis the only way I can make my peace 
with him. Six days more, and the place 
will be mine; then I’m through with this 
dirty business.” 

“Six days from now you'll be master 
here?” I ask. 

“Six days and no more,” says he. 
“Bridget yowled six times last night—a 
yowl for each day left him, as her custom 
is—and, come Saturday next, Uncle Peter 
will have breathed his last. It’s a com- 
forting thing to think on.” 

“T’d_ better be off home,” I tell him. 
“You'll be wanting to get back to work.” 


’ 
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“Not wanting,” says he; “but that old 
fox has his face to the window, and it’s 
best that I appear industrious. Good day 
to you, Patrick McNulty.” 

Well, I bid him good-day and leave 
Shaemas O’Shea to his toil. And a sweat- 
ing time he has over it—he being a poet 
born and no hand with a plow—while all 
the time his uncle’s face looks out at him 
through a bedroom window. And yellow 
it is as the pumpkins the lads cut eye- 
holes in for the candle-light to flicker 
through on an All Souls’ Eve; and there’s 
a mad tuft of beard on the chin of it, 
wiggling this way and that, like a hand- 
ful of corn-silk caught up by the breeze. 

So that’s the last I ever see of Shaemas 
O’Shea’s uncle in the live flesh like he was 
born. 


HEY’LL still be telling in the old 
country of what a grand gentleman 
Shaemas O’Shea was making of himself 
after his good wife, Bridget—her who 
was maybe a bit of a banshee—yowled 
Peter O’Shea into his grave. And they'll 
be telling you of the fine clothes he was 
wearing, and the good drink that bright- 
ened the nose of the man, and the rich food 
that swelled out his belly—but not a whis- 
per you'll hear as to how he came to be 
writing that powerful poem that made him 
famous around the world and back again. 
Sure, there’s none knows the truth of 
that business but just myself, and maybe 
a pig or two, and the little red cock that 
roosts each night on the foot of my bed, 
and the calf—but perhaps he was sleeping 
—and the two sheep I bought from Anna 
Mulvane, and the bit of a little brown hen 
that cackled and laid an egg in the midst 
of it. Fowls and dumb beasts, you’ll be 
saying; but are they not the best listeners 
to a man when black trouble is astride 
the back of him? 

It all came about some six years after 
Peter O’Shea was laid to rest in the 
churchyard. A black night it was, with 
never a star aquiver—a night fit for the 
witches and banshees and the like of that 
to be having a fling with us mortals— 
a night when a Christian is safer beside 
his own fireside, with the crucifix handy 
to hit the devil over the head and the 
dirty thief come in by the door. 

Well, it was me that was sleeping peace- 
ful that night. Peaceful and warm I was, 
dreaming a bit of a dream with no harm 
to it, when all of a sudden I was yanked 
out of my sleep as though by the hair of 
the head. 
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A banshee yowl! had come down the wind 
to me, clear and true as a bugle-call. And 
the mournfulest yowl it was—a yowl like 
a corpse would make should his widow sit 
on his grave with her lover; a yow! fit to 
quicken the dead and freeze the living. 

“That will be over by the big house,” I 
tell myself. “Bridget is prowling a bit on 
the grounds. It’s Shaemas O’Shea who 
should be putting a muzzle and chain on 
her. ’Tis not right that a hard-working 
man like me should be despoiled of his 
sleep by a banshee, and she a married 
woman. It’s me that will be putting in a 
complaint at the big house come morn- 
ing.” 

UT there I was wrong, for who should 

come striding down the hill but Shae- 
mas O’Shea before the dawn was grey in 
the sky. And a sick man he looked, for 
all the fat of him. 

“You’re up early, Mr. O’Shea,” says I, 
very polite. “Will you be taking a seat?” 

“T will that,” says he, “for I’m needing 
it. And don’t be calling me Mr. O’Shea,” 
he says, “but Shaemas—poor Shaemas 
O’Shea who married a bit of a banshee.” 

“Poor?” says I. “Sure, you’re having 
a joke on me.” 

“The devil a joke, Pat,” he says, very 
serious. “Poor I said and poor I’m mean- 
ing. A man’s wealth lies in the days of 
his life—for the doing of God’s work and 
the like of that—and it’s Shaemas O’Shea 
who will be cold as the fish in the sea 
come the Sabbath! It’s a dying man I 
am, Pat—me who was the grand poet in 
New York City!” 

“A dying man?” says I. “Sure, you’re 
having a bit of a joke, Mr. O’Shea. Young 
you are yet—young and fast as a round- 
rumped bullock. ’Tis my own self is nearer 
the graveyard.” 

“Not so it is,” he says, wiping the sweat 
from his forehead. “Just give ear to what 
I'll be telling you.” 

“I’m all ears,” says I, “and eyes for the 
crying. Tell us your tale, Mr. O’Shea.” 

“To-night’s a black night,” says he, “a 
black and sorrowful night for Shaemas 
O’Shea. Sleeping I was and dreaming a 
bit of a dream of all the good I was doing 
the countryside, when what should I hear 
but a bit of a screech. 

“‘That will be Bridget,’ I tell myself, 
‘singing her song of death outside of old 
Squire Clancy’s door—him whom I housed 
for the night after his hunter went lame 
on him. I’d best be getting my hand over 
her mouth, for this is no way to be enter- 
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taining a guest at the dead of the night.’ 

“Well, Pat,” says he, “I was half right 
and half wrong, as the saying is. It was 
Bridget, sure enough; but the devil a bit 
she was serenading Squire Clancy. She was 
nearer home. Nearer did I say? By the 
saints above and the devils below, there 
she sat at the foot of my bed—she, in her 
nightgown and slippers, with a dreamy 
look in her big black eyes—there she sat, 
with her head thrown back, howling her 
own good man into his grave!” 

“Maybe there’s some _ mistake, 
O’Shea.” 


‘RHE devil a mistake!” says he. “Six 
yowls she let out of the ungrateful 
throat of her—the throat down which my 
partridges have gone, and my pastry, and 
my wine—six yowls and no more, a yowl 
for each day in which the breath of life 
is left me. A cruel business, Pat!” 
“Cruel and hard, Mr. O’Shea,” says I 
very polite, but not forgetting the bit of 
silver I’d been owing him for more than a 
month. “Cruel and hard, sir, but the ways 
of the Almighty are passing strange.” 
“This is more like the work of the devil,” 
says he. “It’ll be a black day for Ireland 


Mr. 


when they’ll be putting Shaemas O’Shea 


under the sod. It was me who was a 
grand poet in New York City,” he says. 
“Did you know that they paid me a penny 
a word for my writings, Pat?” 

“I did that,” I replied. “Sure, it must 
have been the fine words you had in you! 
But where have they all flown to since you 
got back to the old country?” 

“T’ve wasted them,” says he, “on the 
viper I took to my bosom. And for all 
the fineness of them, aud the worth of 
them, and the grand sound they made 
when flung on the air, it’s her that’s 
closed her ears to them more times than 
once! An extravagant woman when it 
came to wasting her husband’s words, 
Pat!” 

“True for you, sir,” says I. 
that’s been too kind to her.” 

“T have that,” says he. “And who 
should be more grateful than a banshee 
when a man is willing to be lending her 
his good name?” 

“And her to be keeping it after he has 
no further use for it,” says I. “’Tis she 
that should be grateful, Mr. O’Shea.” 

At that Shaemas O’Shea rises up in a 
hurry and lets on that it’s time he was 
taking to his bed. “It’s only decent,” 
says he, “that a dying man should stay 
on the flat of his back and not be lending 
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false hope to others by walking about 
brave in the sunlight.” 

“And how are you faring, Mr. O’Shea?” 
says I. 

“As well as could be expected with death 
’round the corner,” says he. “Draw up 
your chair, Pat, for there’s a poem I want 
to be reading you.” 


Ret just as I’m doing what he asks 

me and just as he’s turning over his 
papers and clearing his throat, who should 
come in by the door but her who was 
Bridget Malone. As pale as a moonbeam 
she is; and she stands there staring at 
the two of us with the great round eyes 
of an owl. Then she lets a little low cry 
out of her, like a starving cat makes when 
a bird swoops over its head, and down she 
sinks at the foot of the bed all of a heap 
like. And silent she is from that time for- 
ward—more silent than is healthy in a 
woman whose husband is reading his 
poetry. 

“You heard her, Pat?” says Shaemas 
O’Shea with a bitter smile. “And that’s 
the viper I’ve treasured in my bosom!” 

“A sad end to be yowled into the grave 
by the missus,” says I. 

“Sad is no name for it,” says he. “But 
as the tongue of her is quiet for the time, 
we'll just be getting on with the poem.” 

Now you've all heard tell of “The La- 
ment of Shaemas O’Shea,” for it’s a poem 
that has been ’round the world like a trav- 
eling salesman. But there are deaf people 
and blind people and people with no more 
book learning in their heads than have 
Widow Rorke’s pigs, and to them I'll be 
having a word to say on the matter. 

“The Lament of Shaemas O’Shea” is a 
sorrowful poem with six parts to it—one 
part for each day after Bridget howled 
first in the dead of the night. Starting 
out in a rage and a blind wonder and a 
questioning of Providence who has blun- 
dered so badly as to bundle such a gifted 
man into his grave, we find this grand 
poem winding along more tranquilly and 
sorrowful and philosophically to the sea 
of death. 

And now Shaemas is wondering why the 
sweet little flowers are creeping up from 
the earth when soon there will be no 
proper nose in all Ireland to sniff the 
fragrance out of the hearts of them. And 
won’t the moon be wearing a widow’s veil 
for Shaemas O’Shea—for him who sang 
about the white loveliness of her in New 
York City for a penny a word? Sure, she 

(Continued on page 249) 
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“They Knew What They Wanted” 


A Cross-word Comedy of American Life 
By SIDNEY HOWARD 








HERE is no 
T variety of 
opinion as 
to the comic ex- 
cellence of Sidney 
Howard’s “They 
Knew What They 
Wanted,” produc- 
ed by the Theatre 
Guild and played 
by Pauline Lord, 
Richard Bennett, 
Glen Anders and 
others in a cast 
18-karat fine. 
This makes two 
current consecu- 
tive successes for 
the Guild, the 
other being “The 
Guardsman.” 
Granting, as 


Consider’ the 
theme of theplay: 
Tony (Richard 
Bennett), an eld- 
erly, prosperous 
Italian vine grow- 
er in California, 
decides that he 
wants a wife and 
children. In a 
San Francisco 
restaurant he sees 
a waitress, Amy 
(Pauline Lord), 
who catches his 
fancy, although 
she has not even 
noticed him as he 
sits among the 
other patrons of 
the place. Re- 
turning to his 





does Gilbert W. 
Gabriel, of the 
N. Y. Telegram 
and Mail, that 
“They Knew 





A PLAYWRIGHT WHO GIVES PROMISE 
OF GREATNESS 
Sidney Howard has caused critics and 


playgoers to sit up and take notice of 
“They Knew What They Wanted.” 


home in the vine- 
yards, Tony pro- 
poses to her by 
mail. She replies 
and requests a 








What They 

Wanted” is not a great play, at the same 
time “the humility of it, its very lack of 
pretension to greatness, is the charm 
laid upon it.” To Heywood Broun, of 
the World, it is “the very best of the 
current plays; to James P. Sinnott, of 
the Morning Telegraph, it is “well writ- 
ten, excellently cast and finely acted and 
staged’; to Percy Hammond, of the 
Herald Tribune, it is “a mature and 
sophisticated comedy” and “contains 
more pleasing swear-words than are in 
the combined glossaries of ‘Rain’ and 
‘What Price Glory?’ ” Alexander Wooll- 
cott, of the Sun, pronounces it “a true, 
living, salty comedy of American life,” 
and John Anderson, of the Post, admits 
it to be “a fine piece of work, if not a 
fine bit of entertainment.” 


picture. Terrified 
at the fear of refusal Tony sends not 
his own photograph but one of Joe 
(Glenn Anders), his young foreman. 
And when Amy appears at the vine- 
yard, it is Joe who meets her, for 
Tony has driven off the road on his 
way to the station and broken both 
legs. 

The curtain rises on Tony’s farm- 
house in the Napa Valley, California, 
on an early summer morning. Amy has 
just arrived from the railway station, 
having been conveyed by the Rural 
Free Deliveryman. Present, as she 
enters, is, besides Joe, Father McKee 
(Charles Kennedy), the parish priest, 
who opposes Tony’s matrimonial pro- 
gram, but has come to perform the cere- 
mony. 
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Amy. I must say it ain’t my idea of 
the way a gentleman ought to welcome 
his bloomin’ bride. I don’t get it. I 
don’t get it at all. What was the mat- 
ter? 

Jog. Why, nothin’. 

FATHER McKee. He was scared. 

Amy. Who? Scared of me? 
didn’t you come yourself? 

JoE. I wanted to, but— (The decora- 
tions have caught Amy’s eye.) 

Amy. Say, did you folks go and do 
all this for the wedding? 

JoE. Sure we did. 

Amy. Well, if that ain’t the cutest 
ever. A regular Wop wedding. Excuse 
me. I meant Italian. 

Jor. That’s all right. 

Amy. An’ here’s the priest, too, all 
set an’ ready. Say! I can see right 
now I’m going to like it here. 


Why 


Presently Amy and Joe are left alone. 
Amy naively confesses to a fondness for 
Italians, having worked for two years 
in a “spaghetti joint,” and then apolo- 
gizes for being so confidential. Joe en- 
courages her to “go right ahead.” 


Amy. All right. I guess I ain’t got 
much reason for being shy with you, at 
that. I wouldn’t never had said I was 
goin’ to marry an Italian, though. But 
I guess I just jumped at the chance. I 
got so tired of things. Oh, everything 
... I used to think I just couldn’t keep 
on any longer. 

Joe. Poor kid! 

Amy. Oh, I usually know which side 
my bread’s buttered on. I just said to 
myself: “He looks all right, an’ I like the 
country, and anyway it can’t be no worse 
than this.” An’ I said: “Why shouldn’t 
I take a chance? He’s taking just as 
much of a chance as I am.” 

JoE. That’s fair enough. 

Amy. Sure it is. An’ maybe I hadn’t 
ought to say it, but when I come in here 
an’ seen all you done—fixing things up 
for the wedding an’ all, an’ looked out 
the window an’ smelt that wind, I said 
to myself, I said: “Amy, old kid, you’re 
in gravy.” Now what do you think of 
that for admission? 


Joe suddenly realizes that the girl 
mistakes him for Tony, but they are in- 
terrupted by a commotion outside, and 
a doctor (Charles Tazewell) enters and 
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announces that Tony, en route to the 
railway station, had run his Ford off 
a bridge and had had both legs broken. 
A moment later the injured man is 
carried in. He asks Joe if everything 
is all right about the house, and then: 


Tony. Where is my Amy? (He sees 
her standing dumbfounded against the 
wall.) Ah-h-h, Amy! Amy, don’ stan’ 
way off there! Come over here for shake 
han’s. (Amy shakes her head.) You 
not mad with me, Amy? (Amy shakes 
her head again.) Amy’s not mad with 
me, Joe? 

JOE. Nobody’s mad. Don’t you worry. 

Tony. Den we ’ave weddin’ just da 
same? We ’ave weddin’ jus’ da same? 
(The doctor appears in the bedroom door- 
way, holding a hypodermic.) 

Doctor. All right, boys. Now bring 
him in. I want to give him another one 
of these and clean up his cuts. Where's 
my bag? 

JoE. Come on now, boys. 
Careful there! 

Tony. Amy. Amy. (The jar of move- 
ment hurts him. He is carried groaning 
into the bedroom. All the others go with 
him except Joe and Amy.) 

Jor. (He starts to go. A strangled 
sound from Amy arrests him. He turns 
and meets her gaze. The door is closed.) 
This is tough on you. 

Amy. Who... who is that old guy? 

JOE. What? That’s Tony. 

Amy. Tony? 

JOE. It’s too bad he never got to meet 
you. It’s too bad he wasn’t here when 
you came. (Amy, choking a cry, makes 
for the bedroom.) You can’t go in there. 

Amy. I want my trunk. 

JOE. Now listen. It ain’t Tony’s fault 
he’s had an accident. 

Amy. Of all the dirty, low tricks that 
was ever played on a girl! 

Jog. And it ain’t his fault you made 
a little mistake. 

Amy. What do you think you are—a 
bunch of Houdinis? (She opens her hand- 
bag and produces a photograph.) Is this 
your photo or isn’t it? 

Jon. (Taking it in 
Where did you get it? 

Amy. Where do you think I got it? 

JoE. Good God! Tony didn’t send you 
this, did he? For God’s sake, tell me! 
Did Tony send you this? 

Amy. Ain’t I just told you? 


Avanti! 


amazement.) 
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Jor. He must have been plumb crazy. 
He was so dead gone on you he was 
afraid you wouldn’t have nothin’ to do 
with an old man like him. He didn’t 
have the nerve. An’ he just went an’ 
sent you my photo instead of his. Tony’s 
like that, Amy; he ain’t nothin’ but a 
kid. He’s like a puppy, Tony is. Honest, 
Amy, it’s God’s truth I’m telling you. I 
wouldn’t have had nothin’ to do with 
no such thing, honest I wouldn’t. I did 
write the letters for him, but that was 
only because he don’t write good English 
like I do. 


Amy decides to stay. That evening 
Tony, with his legs bandaged and 
stretched on a cot, is informed by the 
doctor that he might be able to walk 
in six months. 


Tony. Seex mont’? 

Doctor. You don’t seem to realize 
what a bad smash you had. Both tibia 
and fibula are fractured in the right leg. 
The femur is crushed in the left, and the 
ischium damaged 23 well. Now if no 
complications develop. ... 

Tony. Oh, My God! 

Doctor. Six months. 

Tony. Seex mont’! Seex mont’! SEEX 
MONT’! 

Doctor. You won’t make it 
shorter by exciting yourself. 

Tony. Da’s right, doc. Ees no good 
get excit’. I ondrastan’. But seex mont’. 
Doc, I’m goin’ ask you something and 
you goin’ tell me jus’ da trut’, eh? 

Doctor. I know what’s on your mind, 
Tony. If you keep quiet and take care 
of yourself, you’ll have all the kids you 
want. 

Tony. How many? 

Doctor. Ten, anyway. 

Tony. Three is playnta. 

Doctor. In the meanwhile, Amy is go- 
ing to have her hands full taking care 
of you. 

Tony. (Violently.) I don’ marry with 
no woman for mak’ ’er work. I don’ 
wan’ my Amy do nothing but be happy 
an’ fat. 


any 


The doctor takes his leave presently, 
and Joe comes in to find Tony dis- 
tracted about Amy. 


Tony. I’m scare’, Joe; I’m scare verra 
bad. I love my Amy, but—my Amy don’ 
love me. 
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JoE. Give her time, can’t you? She 
wouldn’t have married you, if she wasn’t 
all set to go through on the level. 

Tony. You think? 

JOE. I know! 

Tony. W’at Amy say when she see me 
dees mornin’? 

Joe. Oh, forget it, I tell you. 

Tony. I gotto know, Joe. You gotto 
tell me. She’s pretty mad, eh? 

JOE. Well, if she was she got over it. 

Tony. W’at I goin’ to do for mak’ 
evrathing all right, Joe? Dat’s w’at I 
wan’ to know. 

JOE. I tell you everything is all right, 
Tony. Oh, I ain’t sayin’ you ain’t got 
to keep things movin’ along easy and 
friendly and all. But that ain’t goin’ to 
be so hard. Just be good to her and take 
care of her. That’s what Amy needs. 
She’s tired, poor kid! 

Tony. I’m ready for tak’ care like 
hell. 

Jor. From what Amy was tellin’ me 
this morning, she’s been a havin’ ez helluva 
hard life for a girl, and if she come 
through straight like she did, well, there 
ain’t no credit due nobody but just only 
herself; and that’s a fact. 

Tony. You’ a smart fella, Joe. 

Joe. I dunno how smart I am, Tony, 
but you can’t tell me much—not about 
women, you can’t. Believe me, a girl gets 
a lousy deal, anyway you look at it. Take 
a fella now, a young fella like me, see? 
It’s goin’ to do him good to knock around 
and have his troubles and all. But 
knockin’ around just raises hell with a 
girl. She can’t stand it. She can’t stand 
it, because it ain’t in her nature to get 
away with the whole show like a fella 
can. (Tony is much impressed and signi- 
fies approval with a grunt.) If a fella 
wants a meal, he swipes it, don’t he? A 
girl can’t be swipin’ things. It ’ud make 
her feel bad. She’d think she was doin’ 
somethin’ wrong. I sure would hate to 
be a woman! 


Amy appears in the doorway, wear- 
ing her wedding dress and veil. She 
seems tired, vaguely anxious and ap- 
prehensive. Tony gently asks her to 
“come over here.” 


Amy. I am all right where I am. 
Tony. Amy— 

Amy. What? 

Tony. You like earrings, Amy? 
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Amy. Earrings? I’m human, ain’t I? 

Jog. That’s the idea. 

Amy. I didn’t speak to you. 
addressin’ Tony. 

Tony. Ah, you call me Tony for da 
firs’ time! 

Amy. Expect me to call my husband 
mister? That’d sound swell, wouldn’t it? 
Tony. . .. Short for Antonio. . .. An- 
tonio an’ Cleopatra, huh. Can you beat 
it? You'll have to call me Cleo. 

Tony. I like better Amy. 

Amy. There ain’t no short for Amy. 
It’s French an’ it means beloved. Be- 
loved! Can you beat it? The boss in the 
spaghetti palace told me that the night 
he tried to give me a twelve dollar pearl 
necklace. Twelve dollars. He was some 
sport. When he seen I couldn’t see it 
that way, he gave it to Blanche. She was 
the other girl that worked here. 

Tony. Come over here, Amy. 
holds out aw small box.) 

Amy. What’s that? 

Tony. Da’s a present for my Amy. 

Amy. Something for me? (By tkis 
time, she has got over to the cot. She 
takes the box.) Honest? Well, now, if 
that isn’t sweet of you, Tony. (She 
opens it.) Oh! oh! oh! 

Tony. Ees for mak’ Amy happy. 

JoE. They’re real—real diamonds! 

Tony. You betcha life ... four hun- 
dra dollar. 

Amy. I—I— (Tears come.) Real 
diamonds. (She sits in the chair and 
cries and cries.) 

Tony. Don’ cry, Amy. Don’ cry. Ees 
no’ for cry, earrings. Ees for fiesta; ees 
for marryin’ with Tony. 


I was 


(He 


Recovering from her emotion, the 
girl glances toward a nearby table and 
sees the photograph of Joe. She picks 
it up and hands it quite violently to him. 
Tony, with growing good humor, com- 
mands Joe to tear it up. Joe obeys. 


Amy. Now we don’t ever have to 
think of that again. 

Tony. Madonna! Da’s verra good. 

Amy. Ya see, that’s the only way to 
do. There ain’t no use of keepin’ things 
around to remind you of what you want 
to forget. Burn up everythin’ you want 
to put behind you. No reminders an’ 
souvenirs. I been doing that regular 
about once a month ever since I was a 
kid. No memories for me. No hard feel- 
ings. It’s a great life, if you don’t 
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weaken. ... I guess if I keep at it long 
enough, I may get somewhere some day. 
(She turns and deliberately kisses Tony 
on the brow.) 


Tony and Amy having been married 
the occasion becomes a festival until 
late at night when Amy and Joe are 
respectively preparing to retire. Joe is 
planning to quit Tony’s employ the next 
day and tells Amy that he has a ques- 
tion to ask her. 


Amy. What is it? 

Jog. You like Tony all right, don’t 
you? 

Amy. I married him, didn’t I. An’ I 
let him give me jewelry, too, didn’t I? 
A nice self-respecting girl don’t accept 
jewelry from a man she don’t like; not 
real jewelry. 

Joe. I know that—only it ain’t just 
what I mean—because Tony. ... Oh, 
he’s a nut an’ a wop an’ all that, but 
he’s just the best old fella I ever knew. 
Regular salt of the earth, Tony is. I 
wouldn’t like to see Tony in trouble or 
unhappy or gettin’ his feelings hurt or 
anything in that line. 

Amy. (Dangerously.) 
you? 

JoE. No. An’ it’s all up to you now— 
only, well, you see what a fine old fella 
he is, don’t you? 

Amy. I ain’t been complaining about 
him that I remember. When I start in 
complaining there’ll be plenty of time 
then for outsiders to butt in an’ make 
remarks. 


Oh, wouldn’t 


There is more of this fencing. Finally 
Amy entreats Joe to tell her “really 
and honestly” whether he didn’t know 
about Tony deceiving her with the false 
photograph. 


Jor. (Very seriously.) Honest to God, 
I didn’t. Honest to God... . 

Amy. On your sacred word of honor? 

JOE. Honest. 

Amy. I’m glad. An’ I want to apolo- 
gize to you for what I’ve said about 
your being a common hobo and all. I’m 
sorry, Joe. Will you forgive me? 


Three months later (in the third and 
last act) Joe again is preparing to 
quit Tony’s service and is acquainting 
the doctor with the fact. Whereupon: 
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Doctor. Hadn’t you better take Amy 
with you? 

JOE. What? 

Doctor. You heard me. 

JOE. I don’t get you. 

Doctor. Amy came to see me last 
week. I didn’t tell her what the trouble 
was. I didn’t have the heart. I put her 
off. Oh, it’s easy to fool a woman. But 
you can’t fool a doctor, Joe. Amy is 
to be a mother. Tony isn’t the father, 
Joe... he couldn’t be. 


Joe gives vent to a vast exclamation 
and then pleads for time to think what 
to do. The doctor leaves. Amy enters 
and Joe tells her what he has just heard. 
She is stunned, terror stricken. Joe 
has saved a few hundred dollars and 
would have her go away with him. She 
can see no other course to follow and, 
after Joe has gone to get his personal 
effects, she is preparing to do likewise 
when Tony enters on crutches and in- 
quires of her why Joe is going away. 
She exclaims passionately to Tony that 
she loves him. 


Tony. I know, Amy, I know. 

Amy. And you ain’t never going to 
believe that I do again. 

Tony. W’at you talkin’ about, Amy? 

Amy. Something’s happened, Tony. 

Tony. Eh? 

Amy. It’s goin’ to make you terrible mad. 

Tony. Amy. 

Amy. I’m going to tell you just exactly 
what it is, Tony, because I ain’t going to 
have you thinkin’ afterwards that I wasn’t 
grateful, or that I ain’t been happy here— 
happier than I ever been in my whole life. 

Tony. Amy! 

Amy. Wait a minute. I got to confess, 
Tony. I got to tell you the whole business 
so’s you won’t be thinking I been any 
worse than just what I have. 

Tony. Amy! 

Amy. Yeah. An’ I don’t want you 
blaming Joe no more’n what you blame 
me. An’ anyway you’re a-bound to find 
out an’ it’ll hurt you a lot less in the long 
run if I tell you the truth right now; an’ 
I got to tell you the truth anyway. I 
simply got to. Wait a minute, Tony. I’m 
goin’ to tell you the truth; an’ after I go 
away an’ you don’t see me no more you 
can say: “Well, she wasn’t no good, but it 
wasn’t my fault.” Because it wasn’t your 
fault, Tony. Not a bit. It wasn’t. You 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with it. An’ I 


ering Amy with profanity. 
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wouldn’t be goin’ away, either, not for a 
million dollars, only for what’s happened. 

Tony. Amy, w’at you talkin’ about 
goin’ away? 

Amy. (Desperate.) That’s what I’m 
tryin’ to tell you, Tony. Only you got to 
give me a chance. Because it ain’t easy 
to tell you no more’n it’s easy to go away, 
An’ I gotta go. But it ain’t because | 
don’t love you. I do. An’ it ain’t be. 
cause I don’t appreciate all you done for 
me. I ain’t never goin’ to forget none 
of it...nor you... nor this place. 

Tony. Amy! 

Amy. Listen tome, Tony. You’re goin’ 
to kick me out when you hear what I got 
to say, but I don’t care if you do. I’m 
going to have a baby, Tony. An’ it’s— 
God help me!— it’s Joe’s baby. 


A dramatic scene follows. Tony 
rages, threatening to kill Joe and show- 
In the end, 
however, his love for the girl conquers 
and he will not hear of her leaving him. 


Tony. W’at Tony goin’ do without you? 
Amy, I get excite’ just now. Excuse, ex- 
cuse. I think verra good once more. You 
ain’ goin’ with Joe; you stayin’ here with 
Tony, jus’ lik’ nothing is happen’; an’ 
bimeby da little fella is com’... 

Amy. Don’t talk that way, Tony. 

Tony. W’y not? 

Amy. Because it ain’t no way to talk. 

Tony. Yes, yes. Ees good sense. Ees 
w’at evrabody wantin’ here. You an’ Joe 
an’ me. Looka Joe. Joe is wantin’ go 
weeth Wobblies, eh? All right. Looka 
Amy. ... Amy is wan’ stayin’ here nice 
an’ safe in fine house with Tony. Is not 
true, eh? Sure is true. Looka Tony. Dio 
Mio, an’ ask ’eem w’at he want? Don’ 
he wan’ baby? 

Amy. But not this baby, Tony? 

Tony. W’at I care? 

Amy. But... think of what people 
would say. 

Tony. W’at I care w’at evrabody say? 
We tellin’ evrabody ees Tony’s baby. Den 
evrabody say Tony is so goddam young 
an’ strong he’s break bot’ his leg’ an’ havin’ 
baby jus’ da same. . . . Ees good, eh? 
You don’t go with Joe now, Amy?... 
Oh, Amy! 


Joe goes, saying to her 
and her husband as he makes his grin- 
ning exit: “I guess there ain’t none 


Amy stays. 


of us got any kick comin’, at that. No 


real kick.” 
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AMY (PAULINE LORD) MUZZLES THE WRATHFUL TONY (RICHARD 
BENNETT) IN “THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED” 
It is a tense moment, in this frank-spoken Sidney Howard play, when the wife 
confesses infidelity. 
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JOE (GLENN ANDERS) AND AMY (PAULINE LORD) GET ACQUAINTED 
PRELIMINARY TO OUTRAGING TONY (RICHARD BENNETT) 


Pictured below are the three principals who do some superlative acting in the 


Theatre Guild play, “They Knew What They Wanted.” 
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FATHER McKEE (CHARLES KENNEDY), JOE (GLENN ANDERS) AND 
TONY (RICHARD BENNETT) DEBATE I. W. W. DOCTRINES 


And (bottom) Amy (Pauline Lord) is shown holding Joe's photograph which 
has caused her betrayal. 
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KYRA ALANOVA, AS THE COURTESAN-HEROINE VASANTASENA, AND 
JOHN F. ROCHE, AS A COURTIER, IN “THE LITTLE CLAY CART” 
This Hindu drama, written by King Shudraka 1200 years ago, is a sensational 
success at the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York. 









Drama and Art GRIGORIEV, AGAIN 


PEASANT-MUSICIANS IN BRITTANY PAINTED BY A RUSSIAN 
Boris Grigoriev’s “Bagpiper,” lately shown in the New Gallery, New York City, 
was made last summer in the Pont-Aven district immortalized by Gauguin and 


Van Gogh. 
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THE ONLY DE HOOCH IN AN AMERICAN MUSEUM 


his painting by Pieter de Hooch, a Dutch master who worked in the generation 
following Rembrandt's, has lately been acquired by the Minneapolis Institute. 
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“THE MOST DANGEROUS WOMAN IN THE WORLD” 
This idealization of the vampire type is one of the forty paintings now being 


shown by the visiting Spanish artist, Ignacio Zuloaga, at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York City. 
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REJECTED BY THE PARIS SALON BECAUSE OF PUBLIC PROTEST 
“Reconciliation,"” by Emile Derre, is a statue depicting a French and a German 
soldier embracing on the knees of peace. 
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“Ash-Barrel Talk” Fills the Theaters 


Critics Differ in Their Diagnoses of ““Demoralizing Plays” 


ETROPOLITAN theatergoers 
M who have the best interests of 

the drama at heart are regard- 
ing some of the recent plays with 
mingled feelings of pity, indignation 
and contempt—of pity for the large 
body of decent and intelligent play- 
goers who, being self-respecting, find 
themselves more and more restricted 
in the ,ursuit of their favorite enter- 
tainment; indignation at what J. 
Ranken Towse, of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, terms “the prostitution of a call- 
ing professedly devoted to high artistic 
purposes,” and contempt for the men 
who, under pretence of serving the pub- 
lic, “seek to fill their own pockets by 
pandering to the grosser instincts of 
the inconsiderate and unregenerate 
mass.” 

The veteran critic of the Post centers 
his fire on David Belasco for having, in 
producing “The Harem” and “Ladies 
of the Evening,” condescended to “bor- 
row the methods of the vulgar show- 
man and employ all the various re- 
sources of himself and his theater in the 
presentation of provocative scenes, of- 
fensive alike to good taste and good 
manners.” He adds: 





“All sorts of excuses are made for 
the production of plays that are crudely 
indecent or palpably immoral. They gen- 
erally take the form of pleas for the ob- 
servance of truth and the preservation 
of artistic liberty. None of them is valid. 
Truth may be disagreeable or brutal, but 
when unadorned is not indecent; real art 
gets no aid from the immoral. There is 
no doubt, however, that theatrical art, or 
camouflage, can impart to what is essen- 
tially indecent or immoral a deceptive 
glitter, and, for youth, dangerous attrac- 
tiveness. Herein lies the public menace 
of plays which undermine normal and 
healthful instincts of morality and clean- 
liness. The managers who produce them 
proceed upon the principle that they 
engender an appetite which grows by 
what it feeds on. And they are wise in 
their generation, but enemies of society. 

“Such a policy means progressive de- 
moralization of theater and public. If 
persisted in it will almost certainly pro- 
voke a new and insistent demand for that 
rigorous censorship which in itself is a 
deadly peril. It is high time that the 
theater should seek its own redemption 
by the reorganization of its best elements 
under qualified leaders, having a due 
sense of its dignity, legitimate functions 
and responsibilities. There is no other 
way out, if near disaster is to be avoided. 
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FOUND IN “THE HAREM” 
This new Belasco production “is at times a little rowdy,” but “it is not calculated to ruin or 
devastate the character of anyone.” 
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The theater has been worshiping false 
gods and must repent or pay the penalty 
of its idolatries.” 


Discussing such a pronounced Theatre 
Guild success as “They Knew What 
They Wanted” and commenting upon 
certain speeches which, in the opinion of 
many sensitive playgoers, mar its supe- 
rior quality, Alan Dale, of the N. Y. 
American, reports that at its premiére 
“in one instance the central figure start- 
ed to utter a word never tolerated in the 
theater, and changed it quickly and in- 
tentionally. The result was the audi- 
ence tittered. One dame seated behind 
me—and this at a polite Theatre Guild 
performance—filled in the missing word 
in a loud voice, and was perfectly un- 
abashed.” 

This critic notes regretfully that 
“expressions are used to-day that would 
have emptied theaters in former 
times.” Yet “they eat it up—all this 
ash-barrel talk. It is so luscious, so 
street-y, and so appetizing. It has such 
flavor, such bouquet, such bite, and such 
significance.” Nevertheless, “even its 
lapses into gutter language failed to 
interfere with my enjoyment of what is 
undoubtedly the best play of the sea- 
son.” 

Granting that “a rather novel frank- 
ness of speech in the matter of 
oaths and such like” characterizes 
a number of current plays, Hey- 
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wood Broun insists, in the N. Y. 
World, that “neither one of the two 
frankest plays of the season could be 
called immoral by any stretch of the 
imagination.” He also asserts, in con- 
tradiction to other critics, that “sex is 
far less popular as a dramatic theme 
than at any time during the last half 
dozen seasons.” He admits that the 
aforementioned Belasco play “is at 
times a little rowdy,” but “it is not cal- 
culated to ruin or devastate the char- 
acter of anyone.” In short, “the theater 
is far less ribald than it has been in 
many seasons. That doesn’t mean that 
ribaldry isn’t funny, or that it will al- 
ways be frowned upon by the solid cit- 
izenry. No, indeed, the moralists al- 
ways oyerlooked their best bet when 
they raged against immoral shows. The 
trouble with most of them was not so 
much that they were improper plays as 
that they were poor shows.” 

Contrariwise the Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston) states editorially 
that already this season there have 
been forty-five plays or entertainments 
staged in New York unfit for notice in 
its columns, adding: “All the resources 
of literary and dramatic art have been 
enlisted in the service of sensualism and 
lubricity, and because a public seek- 
ing amusements takes what is offered, 
the managers sit back with the asser- 
tion that they are giving the public 
what it wants.” 





Harvard’s Loss of “47” is 


Yale’s Gain 


Prof. Baker Gets $1,000,000 to Direct Playmaking at New Haven 


Y the Edward A. Harkness gift of 
$1,000,000 for a department of 
dramatic art and the acquirement 

of Prof. George Pierce Baker of Har- 
vard as its director, Yale has been 
placed in a situation of peculiar advan- 
tage in what appears to be a great 
modern trend in the art of the theater. 
It has become apparent that the classic 
treatment of the play as a mere branch 
of literature is inadequate. The tenden- 
cy in colleges is to consider the drama 


as a distinct collection of related arts, 
to be handled as a scientific whole. 
Through his famous “47 Workshop” at 
Harvard Prof. Baker has become known 
as “the foremost scholar of the theater 
in this country,” and it seems to the 
N. Y. Telegram and Mail that Yale, with 
the liberally endowed foundation and 
laboratory arrangements the Harkness 
donation will afford, will be in an excel- 
lent position to give leadership and di- 
rection to such a movement. 
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FROM HARVARD TO YALE 





| — 
“THE FOREMOST SCHOLAR OF THE 
THEATER IN THIS COUNTRY” 
Prof. George Pierce Baker is so acclaimed 
because of his famous ‘47 Workshop” at 
Harvard, which is closed. He will carry 
on his work at Yale. 








The N. Y. World comments on the 
announcement as “welcome news to all 
who hope to see drama as more than a 
perfunctory part of a college curric- 
ulum. The bitterness with which Prof. 
Baker’s going is received by Harvard 
undergraduates and the attack on the 
authorities by the undergraduate news- 
paper raise a question of budget allot- 
ments at Harvard which does not con- 
cern outsiders. ... The drama, as well 
as the Yale undergraduate, may profit 
from this change of scene.” 

Philosophically observing that what 
is Harvard’s loss is Yale’s gain, the 
Boston Transcript thinks the new de- 
parture cannot fail to work profit in 
general, and concludes “a good work- 
man deserves good tools and none know 
this better than Americans.” 

Asked whether, in his opinion, the 
proximity of New Haven to New York 
would not mean larger classes and the 
stimulated interest of persons already 
in theatrical work, Prof. Baker says, 
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in the N. Y. Evening Post, that ‘there 
will be a distinct advantage in bringing 
the work nearer New York, though the 
extent of that advantage remains to be 
seen.” 

Regarding reports of his dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions at Harvard, he 
brands them as “utterly untrue,” add- 
ing that his relations “were of the most 
pleasant and congenial sort. However, 
the university authorities could not see 
their way clear to extend the work. Yale 
offered that opportunity and I accepted 
agg 

The first of Harvard’s prize plays to 
reach Broadway production was “Be- 
lieve Me, Xantippe,” produced in 1913 
by William A. Brady, with John Barry- 
more as its star. Frederick Ballard 
was its author. Since then the three 
principal Harvard plays to achieve suc- 
cess on Broadway have been “Common 
Clay,” by Cleves Kincaid, in which the 
late John Mason and Jane Cowl starred 
in 1915; “Mama’s Affair,” by the late 
Rachel Barton Butler, in which Effie 
Shannon played several seasons ago, 
and “You and I,” written by Richard 


_Barry and produced by Mr. Herndon 


two years ago. Among the playwrights 
Prof. Baker has trained are Eugene 
O’Neill, Edward Sheldon, author of 
many successes; Edward Knobloch, au- 
thor of “Kismet,” “Milestones,” etc.; 
David Carb and Jules Eckert Goodman. 
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“ME CHE-I-LD!” 


Depicting the grief at Harvard over the 
loss of Prof. Baker, who is going to Yale. 
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1858—Giacomo Puccini—1924 


His Greatness as a Composer is Acclaimed and Kindly Questioned 


lowed the sudden death, in his 

sixty-seventh year, in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, on November 29, of 
Giacomo Puccini who is acclaimed 
by critics and musicians of both hemi- 
spheres as the most successful, if not 
the greatest, composer of opera since 
Giuseppe Verdi. As Musical America 
records, “he is mourned in every land 
which makes obeisance to the lyric 
stage, for his works have established 
themselves in virtually every opera 
house on the globe. No one of his con- 
temporaries gained anything like such 
universal recognition, and it is note- 
worthy that this world-wide fame was 
based on not more than a half dozen 
works. Whatever his final place in 
music, Puccini was not a writer of pot- 
boilers. A number of failures or half- 
successes must be placed opposite his 
name, but every one of these repre- 
sented a sincere effort to give the oper- 


U) ‘owe the. lamentation has fol- 


atic stage what, according to his lights, - 


was good work, from ‘Le Villi’ and 
‘Edgar’ to the unfinished ‘Turandot.’ ” 

Many believe that “Bohéme,” his 
fourth opera, written as far back as 
1896, found him at the peak of his 
melodic inspiration. For these, “Tosca,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “La Fanciulla del 
West” and the Trittico, which came 
from his pen in the order named, repre- 
sented a successive decline in creative 
fluency, though, it is admitted, techni- 
cally Puccini made certain advances. 
His heyday was the decade between 
1893 and 1904, he himself dating the 
commencement of his career from the 
production of his “Manon Lescaut.” In 
him, his friend Charles Henry Meltzer, 
writing in the N. Y. Outlook, mourns 
“a composer to whom countless thou- 
sands owe much pleasure of a kind, and 
a plain-sailing soul, free from the con- 
ceits which too often make musicians 
unsupportable to the non-musical, and 
always human. His feet were firmly 


planted on the earth, his eyes were bent, 





not on the stars above, but on the world 
around him—the world which he knew 
best and could interpret, tunefully and 
with eloquence, if not greatly.” 

Olin Downes observes, in the N. Y. 
Times, that fine points of esthetics did 
not particularly trouble this most pop- 
ular of modern opera composers. 


“His appeals to sensational elements 
of public taste were frequent and suc- 
cessful. Puccini, nevertheless, was a dis- 
tinguished master of his medium, a born 
dramatic composer of strong and indis- 
putable originality, and, in his early days, 
an innovator who puzzled and alarmed 
the conservative. It is well to remem- 
ber this, now that Puccini has become the 
prince of composers for the unschooled 
and orthodox.” 


Revealing the personal character- 
istics of the composer and, incidentally, 
his fondness for America (which helped 
materially to make him a millionaire), 
the N. Y. World reports an interview in 
Milan last July between Puccini and 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Puccini was in- 
vited to present “Turandot,” the new 
opera upon which he was working, at 
the Metropolitan. 

“I have very fine remembrances of 
America,” the composer said. “I want 
to go back there and I should be happy 
to give ‘Turandot’ first here. But— 
I must show a patriotic spirit and give 
the first performance to Italy.” 

Puccini was a keen student of music. 
He attended and studied all the re- 
hearsals in Milan of “Tristan und Isol- 
de,” “Salome,” “Pelleas et Melisande,” 
as examples. He was a great admirer 
of Wagner. After the first perform- 
ance of “Tristan” in Milan an Italian 
journalist said to Puccini, “Now that 
this awful thing is out of the way, to- 
morrow we can enjoy ‘Bohéme.’ ” 

“Don’t make a fool of me,” Puccini 
retorted. “This is very serious; we 
have just heard the greatest work ever 
written. Don’t talk to me any more.” 
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“Who’s Who” as a Book of Revelation 


Being a Minister’s Son is a Benefit, Not a Handicap 


CCORDING 
A to one pop- 
ular no- 


tion, the sons of 
clergymen are apt 
to be wild fellows, 
kicking over the 
traces of exces- 
sive parental re- 
straint; and ac- 
cording to anoth- 
er, they are mol- 
lycoddles. A re- 
cent laborious in- 
quiry gives re- 
sults quite differ- 
ent: the propor- 
tion of solid abil- 





THE FATHERS OF GREAT MEN 


According to S. S. Visher, men of 
ability are born much more frequently 
in the families of professional men than 
in any others. Differentiating among the 
professions, he has found that one hun- 
dred fathers in each of the following 
groups average a certain number of 
distinguished sons, thus: 


a cis oak aesiaioobie 6 
I eae 5 5g’. y ie Ronee ogame 1. 
Methodist clergy .............. 1. 
NEN C2 a lb awe 06 5 5 6 Soo 1.9 
OLE Se TE OTE 2.3 
Sea captains and pilots.......... 2.4 
Universal'st clergy ............ Ss 
Presbyterian clergy ............ 9. 
Episcopal clergy .............. 11.7 
Congregational clergy .......... 12.5 
ee 15. 


is presented else- 
where on _ this 
page. It will be 
observed that the 
Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Con- 
gregational and 
Unitarian minis- 
ters, in the order 
named, seem to 
furnish the rich- 
est parentage for 
men of worth in 
the whole country. 
The outstanding 
place held by Uni- 
tarians is further 
confirmed by the 





ity among the off- 





fact that of the 





spring of minis- 
ters is far greater than for any other 
class, and the richness of this ability 
varies widely, and perhaps significantly, 
with the denomination to which the 
ministers belong. 

The results of this investigation are 
given in a new book, “The Character 
of Races” (Scribner’s), by Ellsworth 
Huntington, a well-known student of 
the well-springs of culture and civiliza- 
tion. §. S. Visher, the geographer, took 
the trouble to determine the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of 18,400 persons 
who figure in the last issue of Who’s 
Who in America. Huntington’s tabula- 
tion of the conclusions indicates that 
it takes 48,000 unskilled laborers to 
have one son sufficiently distinguished 
to figure in Who’s Who. The same num- 
ber of skilled laborers would have 30 
such sons; farmers, 70; business men, 
600; professional men, except clergy- 
men, 1,035; and finally, clergymen, 
2,400. 

But more striking still is the dif- 
ferentiation among the professions and 
church denominations. The number of 
distinguished sons per one hundred 
fathers belonging to the various groups 


sixty-three names 
enrolled in the Hall of Fame of the 
University of New York, no fewer 
than twenty had apparently definite af- 
filiations with the Unitarian Church. 
Huntington offers an explanation of 
this hierarchy of denominations based 
on a theory of natural selection which 
he sees carried out in church history. 
The Episcopal church has always been 
aristocratic, both in England and Amer- 
ica, drawing its ministers from the 
upper classes. The Congregational 
church has recruited its membership 
from the Puritans, a class subjected 
for centuries to a rigid process of se- 
lection which permitted only those with 
strong physique and moral courage to 
survive. The clergy naturally are 
drawn from the cream of the denomi- 
nation. And the Unitarians represent 
intellectually a further selection from 
the Congregationalists. In view of the 
fine stock which the Church has always 
recruited, Huntington deplores as a 
racial disaster the celibacy imposed 
upon the Roman Catholic clergy. For 
centuries many of the finest spirits of 
the Roman Catholic world have with- 
drawn themselves from family life, thus 
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putting a stop to the continuance of 
their strain and leaving the field to the 
coarser grained. 

The main contention of Hunting- 
ton is that the character of races, 
as well as groups within races, is 
plastic, being molded by the conditions 
of life. This is at variance with 
those apostles of racial immutability 
who hold that human breeds are 
predestined to certain definite and ir- 
revocable traits. Huntington maintains 
that persons with a temperament fitted 
to the conditions of life into which he 
is born tend to survive and beget their 
kind. Others, maladjusted, are gradu- 
ally cut off. Sometimes conditions 
favor a natural selection of the intelli- 
gent and enterprising, as in the case of 
the Protestant clergy. Sometimes in- 
telligence and enterprise are a disad- 
vantage and lead to a regressive move- 
ment. Huntington sees numerous signs 
of this unfavorable tendency to-day. 
Our rural districts are being drained of 
their best blood by the movement to 
the cities, which embraces always the 
most alert sons of farmers. Our edus 
cated, capable classes rear small fami- 
lies, hardly sufficient to maintain their 
numbers, and are threatened with ex- 
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tinction by their prolific inferiors. 
Most striking, perhaps, of all, is the 
effect of modern manufacturing. The 
machine demands as a servant not an 
ambitious, restless intelligence, but a 
dull, phlegmatic, satisfied man who is 
content to spend his life in a rut. Our 
factory system thus fosters the preser- 
vation of a type little above the Chinese 
coolie, who has_ survived repeated 
famines by his dogged grip on a mini- 
mum of sustenance. 

Huntington warns against the spe- 
cious advantages of the much vaunted 
American social democracy. That a boy 
or girl, no matter in what home born, 
is able to rise in life as far as his 
talents carry him, is pleasant and ad- 
vantageous for the individual. But it 
drains the lower classes of their best 
stock, which then tends to become ex- 
tinct in tne urban centers. In a society 
based on caste, the able individual is 
often shackled, but his class is rendered 
more sturdy by the retention of its best 
blood. Some of the finest blood in Eng- 
land ran in the veins of her yeomanry; 
but our democracy is ever drawing off 
the most enterprising farmer boys, 
leaving (so Huntington alleges) the 
sluggish and dull. 





Norway Renames Its Capital City 
Discards Christiania in Favor of Oslo 


O longer will school-children 
N learn that Christiania is the 

capital city of Norway. On 
January 1 of this year the name was 
changed to Oslo. This is the second 
time in recent years that a great and 
famous city has been re-baptized. At 
the outbreak of the World War the 
Germanized form of Russia’s capital, 
St. Petersburg, was altered to Petro- 
grad, or “Peter’s city,” which in turn 
was superseded by Leningrad. 

The change in Christiania’s name was 
decided by the Storthing, the Nor- 
wegian parliament. The history of the 
new Official name has been given in the 
London Times by its correspondent: 


“According to tradition, which, how- 
ever, historians do not accept, King 
Harold, the Hand Ruler, founded in 1048 
a town on the eastern port of the present 
city of Christiania to which he gave the 
name of Oslo—a name never satisfac- 
torily explained. .. . In 1624 it was burned. 
Its citizens were then removed to the other 
side of the Bjoriken, on which a town 
was built by King Christian IV., who 
called it Christiania in a royal letter bear- 
ing date September 28, 1624. The citizens 
of Oslo, however, retained their ancient 
privileges and their ancient coat of arms. 
In 1857, when the boundaries of Christi- 
ania were enlarged, the old Oslo was in- 
corporated in the city. The old Oslo had 
never been altogether given up, and since 
1920 there had been a Bishopric of Oslo.” 
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An Immigrant Invasion of France 
Polish and Italian Labor Leads the Phenomenal Movement 


for France’s dwindling popula- 

tion, and it is one that cannot 
fail to interest Americans, being a gi- 
gantic immigration movement the like 
of which is only recorded in Ameri- 
can history. In fact, the immigrant 
streams which we have barred from our 
territory are finding at least temporary 
accommodation in the ancient land of 
the fleur-de-lis and tricolor. 

Immigration into France is proceed- 
ing so fast that up-to-the-minute figures 
are difficult to obtain. Two years ago the 
Government reported that there were 
then in the country 700,000 Italians, 
550,000 Spaniards, half a million Bel- 
gians, 400,000 Russians, 200,000 Poles, 
100,000 Portuguese and 260,000 other 
foreigners. When it is remembered 
that France has a population only about 
a third as great as that of the United 
States, the importance of these foreign 
elements is apparent; and they have in- 
creased by perhaps a million since the 
official figures were compiled. 

France welcomes the newcomers. 
For years French statesmen have con- 
sidered the population problem more 
acute than any other. It is far more 
fundamental than the transient finan- 
cial difficulties of the Government ex- 
chequer; more far-reaching, indeed, 
than the menace of a revengeful Ger- 
many. If France’s population kept pace 
with the average increase in the rest 
of Europe, she would not have to fear 
any enemies. As it is, the tendency 
toward a falling birth-rate which had 
set in before the World War has become 
accentuated since then, and Stéphanne 
Lauzanne, editor of Le Matin (Paris), 
calculates that, without the ravages of 
any more wars, France at the present 
rate of decrease would have ceased to 
exist in the year 2000. This writer hails, 
therefore, the arrival of Polish laborers 
to work French mines. He estimates 
their present number to be 600,000, and 


A T last a remedy is being found 


finds that his native land, which was 
threatened with annihilation by the 
German invasion, may now assure her 
existence, thanks to the Polish invasion. 

In no land is pride of race more acute 
than in France, but she is now having 
to abandon her traditional inclination 
toward xenophobia. Ludovic Nadeau, 
one of the best-known French journal- 
ists, goes to great pains, in L’Jllustra- 
tion, to show that national unity is not 
necessarily menaced by foreign infil- 
tration. He cites the example of the 
American people as a strong and patri- 
otic nation made up of an endless va- 
riety of races, and he reminds his read- 
ers that the French people are them- 
selves an alloy of many different stocks. 
In a list of distinguished Frenchmen 
who were of immediate foreign an- 
cestry he cites Rousseau, Madame de 
Staél, Bonaparte, Kléber, Gambetta, 
Zola, MacMahon and many of the 
great French kings. 

But already, as in America, the cry 
is heard in France: “We are being over- 
run with foreigners.” It is said that 
American Indians are to-day actually 
living in the quarter of Paris once fre- 
quented by the rowdies who gave them- 
selves the name of Apaches. More than 
100,000 Africans have immigrated from 
French colonies across the Mediterra- 
nean. Some of these are Negroes, who 
are giving rise to a color problem; but 
most of the Africans are swarthy 
Moors from Algeria and Morocco. This 
element is not included in the list of 
foreigners given above, as these Afri- 
cans, under French law, are all citizens. 

At present there is little Govern- 
mental control of the foreign influx. In 
fact, a private organization, the French 
Immigration Society, representing the 
mine operators and the large farmers, is 
actively supervising the wholesale in- 
troduction of contract labor from Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. American 
policy has always been to discourage 
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and forbid contract immigration, but 
the French Government has not as yet 
intervened. The Society has settled 
hundreds of thousands of Poles in 
northern France, and the quick recov- 
ery of the mines in that region must be 
attributed to this foreign labor. / But 
the time has already arrived hen 
publicists like Nadeau see the peril of 
an unrestricted immigration policy, de- 
termined solely by the economic needs 
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of the great industrialists, and a move- 
ment is already on foot to create a 
Government Ministry of Immigration. 
Foreign colonies like the “Little Italies” 
of America are scattered everywhere in 
France, and the question of assimila- 
tion is there rendered doubly delicate 
because in many cases the land of origin 
is contiguous to France and efforts at 
“Frenchification” are resented by the 
home Government. 


Women Replace Mer. As Lobbyists 


Washington Swarms With Them, and Their Power Is Attacked 


out of their seats in the halls of 

Congress, they have certainly 
usurped their places in the lobbies of 
the Capitol,” writes Maxine Davis, in 
the New York Evening World. ‘Where 
in the past the corridors of the House 
and Senate were filled with prosperous 
appearing gentlemen, cigar and derby 
decorated, who lounged outside the en- 
trances to the legislative chambers and 
who lolled in committee rooms and of- 
fices, presumably to dictate the votes 
of the Congressmen for the benefit of 
the ‘big interests,’ there is now a rustle 
of skirts, a whiff of perfume, and the 


T F the women have not forced men 


patter. of dainty heels as the feminine . 


successors of the suave gentlemen go 
about their work.” 

Women lobbyists in Washington fall 
into several groups. One is composed of 
the experienced agents of the great_na- 
tional: :women’s organizations such as 
the Leaguesof Women Voters and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
They. go frankly about their business on 
Capitol Hill, employing about the same 
tactics as their male counterparts. 

More interesting than these profes- 
sionals is the “social lobby” which 
former Senator Kenyon, the radical of 
Iowa, first denounced. 


“The social lobby [we hear], condemned 
by Senator Brookhart in his platform, has 
been the most powerful steam roller in 
Washington in recent years, and while it 





has been somewhat feeble during the 
Sixty-eighth Congress because of the reign 
of the radicals, it will assume its place as 
Congressional dictator when a working 
majority is again functioning. 

“Working with the subtle stuff of social 
position, family tree, and general prestige, 
as well as wealth, the social lobby func- 
tions through dinner invitations, exclusive 
luncheons, and social recognition gener- 
ally. The social dictators of the capital 
are the wives of political leaders. When 
newcomers to the House or Senate move to 
Washington they are expected to conform 
to the demands of the leaders. 

“Naturally they are unknown and are 
ignorant of the devious ways of Congres- 
sional activity. They inadvertently take 
a stand that is not to the liking of the 
powers that be. They might even be 
troublesome. 

“The new member and his wife are 
invited to a small dinner by an exclu- 
sive hostess. Over candles flickering on 
flowers and silver, over rare linens and 
rich viands, it is suggested which is the 
best way to vote. 

“No one ever makes a frank demand. 
It is merely understood. The new Senator 
or Representative votes as the powers pre- 
fer, and he finds himself in the rare at- 
mosphere of the amiable inner circle. He 
refuses, and he finds himself a social out- 
cast. 

“The leader of the social lobby is Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, the brilliant, un- 
conventional daughter of the late Presi- 
dent. She has long been the most formi- 
dable social figure in Washington, and her 
husband being now the majority leader of 
the House adds to her prestige.” 
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The Menace of Consumptionism 
Why Increase Of Material Things Is Cause For Alarm 


MERICANS are wont to boast 
A that our citizens at the present 

time have more comforts and con- 
veniences than kings had two centuries 
ago; and, on first thought, it may seem 
strange that the constantly increasing 
flow of material production should be 
regarded as anything but a hopeful 
tendency. But Samuel Strauss, in an 
article entitled “Things Are in the 
Saddle” in the Atlantic Monthly, has 
lately called attention to the sinister side 
of this trend, and has found a sympa- 
thetic interpreter in Dean Inge, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. It is Mr. 
Strauss’s contention that a new in- 
fluence, unforeseen by the 


movement was presented in its earlier 
and more sentimental stages as a 
crusade directed against disease and 
poverty, against drunken husbands who 
beat their wives in hovels, against liq- 
uor dealers who prospered when their 
customers lay drunk in the gutter. But 
drunkenness, as it happens, has never 
been a national vice in America, and 
after a time the tone of the movement 
changed. Alcohol was represented as a 
nuisance because it interfered with the 
factory and diminished output. Henry 
Ford, for instance, declared that we 
must give up either drink or industrial- 
ism. Instinctively._ he understood that 





founders of the nation, has 
stolen across the path of 
American democracy and is 
already dominating our busi- 
ness, press, politics and re- 
ligion. This influence he 
sums up under the word 
“consumptionism”—“the sci- 
ence of compelling people to 
use more and more things.” 
He finds in it not only a new 
science, but a new necessity, 
and notes that it makes a 
citizen’s first importance to 
his country that of consumer 
rather than of citizen. Au- 
tomobiles, radios, buildings, 
bathrooms, furs, furniture, 
linens, hotels, bridges, vac- 
uum cleaners, cameras, bus 
lines, electric toasters, mov- 
ing pictures, railway cars, 
package foods, telephones, 
pianos, novels, comic supple- 
ments—are a few of its out- 
ward manifestations. 

Mr. Strauss turns, first of 
all, to Prohibition for a 
characteristic illustration of 
the way in which consump- 
tionism works. He points | 
out how the Prohibition | 











HE SAYS THAT THINGS ARE IN THE SADDLE 
Samuel Strauss, publisher and editor of the unique 
Villager, utters a warning against the monster of ‘“‘con- 
sumptionism” and raises the question: Can we unhorse 
this terrific rider—or are we tied to his mare's tail? 
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drink makes people buy less of every- 
thing, and so less of automobiles. “Con- 
sumptionism,” Mr. Strauss argues, 
“cannot suffer drink because in drink 
men find a substitute for that satisfac- 
tion which is in the acquiring of luxu- 
ries; the pleasure in drink takes the 
place of the pleasure in things. The 
more things men have, the more they 
need—this is the working philosophy of 
consumptionism. . The more drink men 
have, the less things they need. Con- 
sequently we have the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

A similar tendency is traced in the 
development of our press. The Ameri- 
can newspapers, Mr. Strauss tells us, 
now exist not so much to direct men how 
to think, feel or vote, as how to buy. 
They “are coming to be, before all else, 
instruments for those needs and desires 
men have most in common.” Recently 
a publisher in New York City, announc- 
ing a merger, stated that now at last all 
the metropolitan newspapers are owned 
by very richymen—which, he said, is a 
most desirable consummation. And the 
public, Mr. Strauss observes, is acquies- 
cent. Once such a condition would have 
seemed impossible in America. To-day 
no one is even perturbed. Mr. Strauss 
continues: 


“Consumptionism is steadily substitut- 
ing rich newspapers for poor newspapers, 
inclusive newspapers for clannish news- 
papers, forty-page newspapers for eight- 
page sheets. And what of it? Is not 
this all advantage? Is not all that was 
of value still here? Fourteen editors in 
one place instead of fourteen editors in 
fourteen places: what has gone save 
waste, and inefficiency, and _ instability, 
and poverty? Has nothing gone then? 
Is the freedom of the press nothing? For 
it is no less than the freedom of the press 
that is going.” 


All of which has evoked international 
comment and seems to show that a “new 
philosophy” is actually modifying, and 
even undermining, civilization as we 
have known it. We are brought back, 
as Dean Inge asserts (in an article in 
the London Morning Post), to two rival 
philosophies of life which have divided 
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mankind since men first began to think 
and to choose their ways of living. The 
‘one tends to the multiplication of de- 
sires, if not to luxury; the other, to 
limitation and simplicity. Dean Inge 
is impressed by the fact that the same 
motives which make big business hostile 
to certain kinds of sensual gratifications 
must make it antagonistic to all the 
higher interests of life—to art, science, 
philosophy and religion. For all these 
are in one way like drink—they “make 
men desire fewer things.” He goes on 
to say: 


“The demands of the ‘average sensual 
man,’ Matthew Arnold’s phrase, are in 
their nature insatiable, as Plato told us 
long before the Christian revelation. 
Wordsworth’s line, ‘Getting and spend- 
ing, we lay waste our powers,’ cuts at 
the root of the philosophy of consump- 
tionism. We are not really wiser or bet- 
ter or happier by complicating our lives, 
by using mechanical inventions to turn 
luxuries into comforts, and comforts into 
necessaries. The tyrant is not the ma- 
chine, from which we may free ourselves 
when we will, but the insatiable cravings 
of the lower nature. While we try to 
gratify every desire, we ‘never once pos- 
sess our souls before we die.’ The ex- 
treme wastefulness of modern civilization 
ought to alarm us. We are recklessly 
using up the natural resources of the 
planet, as well as defacing its beauty be- 
yond repair. Civilization is becoming 
more and more artificial, and therefore 
more and more precarious. There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death. 

“The East, to sum up, has much to 
teach the West in these matters, and per- 
haps we may be willing to learn, now 
that the West is uneasily conscious that 
the civilization of the East may menace 
our own, and perhaps outlast it. The 
Indian and Chinese peasant, with his 
frugal wants, based on immemorial tra- 
dition, may have a greater survival value 
than the American artisan with his 
$5,000 a year, Ford car, bejeweled wife, 
and daily visit to the ‘movies.’ 

“We must strike a balance between the 
two ideals, of course; we do not want to 
go back to Diogenes and his tub; but if 
‘consumptionism’ is the enemy of high 
thinking as well as of plain living, it is 
no ideal for us.” 
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David Starr Jordan Appeals to Youth 
How His Peace Plan Differs from Plans Proposed by Others 


propaganda is greeted not only 

by the approval of idealists but 
by cash rewards. More than $100,000 
has.been distributed in peace prizes by 
public-spirited Americans during the 
last year. There was, first, the Bok 
prize of $50,000 given to Dr. Charles 
H. Levermore. There was, secondly, 
the Edward Filene series of prizes for 
the best peace plans submitted in Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 
Then came the award to Lord Robert 
Cecil of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion’s first annual prize of $25,000 “‘for 
meritorious service of a public char- 
acter tending to the establishment of 
peace through justice.” And now we 
record the Raphael Herman prize of 
$25,000 awarded to David Starr Jor- 
dan, Chancellor Emeritus of Leland 
Stanford University, for an educational 
plan calculated to maintain world- 
peace. 

Mr. Herman, it seems, is a power- 
equipment manufacturer, formerly of 
Detroit, now of Washington, D. C., and 
the Jordan plan was selected as the best 
of five thousand plans in twenty-one 
languages submitted to the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, an 
organization which was the outgrowth 
of the World Conference on Education 
held at San Francisco in 1923. Dr. 
Jordan himself, it should be added, is 
now nearing his seventy-fourth birth- 
day, and has written, in addition to an 
autobiography, more than a score of 
books dealing with educational, scien- 
tific and religious, as well as with peace, 
problems. 

The feature that distinguishes the 
Jordan plan from other plans awarded 
prizes during recent months may be said 
to lie in its appeal to youth. Dr. Jordan, 
as the New York Times puts it, has been 
wise enough to build his house of 
enduring peace on a rock—the spirit 
of international amity developed in 


oo are the days when peace 
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ONCE MOBBED, NOW CROWNED 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, awarded the Ra- 


phael Herman prize of $25,000 for the best 

educational plan calculated to maintain 

world peace, was mobbed at a _ pacifist 
meeting in Baltimore in 1917. 








children and youth through mutual 
understanding. This understanding is 
to be fostered not only by teaching in 
schools, but by correspondence between 
the youth of different nations, by con- 
tests in the discussion of common prob- 
lems as well as in athletics, by ex- 
changes of students and teachers in the 
higher ranges of scholarship, and by 
the binding together of educational, 
scientific, religious, social and other 
groups that are concerned in the fate 
of all mankind rather than of any one 
fragment of it. 

Twelve committees called for by the 
plan are charged, among other things, 
with the consideration of the possible 
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establishment of a “Secretary of Peace” 
in the President’s Cabinet at Washing- 
ton, and with the investigation of re- 
lations to the World Court and the 
League of Nations. But the founda- 
tion of the entire scheme is laid in the 
minds of childhood and youth, and par- 
takes of the general plan of Sir James 
Barrie, rector of the University of 
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Saint Andrews, in Scotland, who has 
dreamed of a league of youth. But 
“what was a dream,” the Times com- 
ments, “in the whimsical speech of the 
author of ‘Peter Pan,’ who never grew 
up, has become a vision in the eyes of 
the elder statesman, scientist and 
prophet of peace, who in his age has 
won this notable prize.” 





Sending Telepathic Messages 
Lord Balfour and Gilbert Murray Conduct Sensational Tests 


IND-READING as a parlor 
M trick or a vaudeville turn has 

long been familiar to the gen- 
eral public, but it has never received 
such serious consideration as it has 
through recent experiments in England 
of Prof. Gilbert Murray and the Earl 
of Balfour, in making telepathy a sub- 
ject of scientific investigation. Because 
of the undoubted integrity of those 
concerned, the factor of fraud is elim- 
inated, and a hitherto discredited sub- 
ject has been given a new dignity. 

Under the supervision of J. G. Pid- 
dington, President of the British So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, a series of 
tests were recently made at the house 
of Lord Balfour, during which Prof. 
Murray, shut in a distant room, suc- 
cessfully told what the seven members 
of the circle had been concentrating 
upon. Although he failed in several in- 
stances, the readings were sufficiently 
satisfactory to create a sensation. 

Are we to see the development of a 
“sixth sense,” whose functioning will 
permit us to “tune in” with minds in 
harmonious vibration with our own? 
Will the mental radio supersede other, 
cruder methods of communication? 
These are a few of the vistas opened 
by the London experiments. 

In the Manchester Guardian is this 
detailed account of the sitting: 


“Seven people sat in the drawing-room 
with the door shut, and Prof. Murray was 
in the dining-room, which was separated 
from the drawing-room by a large room 36 


feet wide. A subject was chosen, and one 
of the company read it out in a quiet voice. 
Prof. Murray was then sent for and asked 
to say what subject had been chosen. At 
first Prof. Murray’s son, Basil Murray, 
tried three experiments and they all failed. 
Prof. Murray wanted to stop, but was per- 
suaded to go on. Mr. Piddington then 
chose a subject and said he was thinking 
of Queen Victoria learning that she was 
next in succession to the throne. Prof. 
Murray was brought into the room and 
Mr. Piddington held him lightly by the 
hand. Prof. Murray said, ‘It is some- 
thing in a book. No; it is a picture. It is 
the news coming to Queen Victoria that 
she is Queen.’ 

“Two other subjects were then chosen, 
and Prof. Murray failed in both. Mr. Pid- 
dington then chose the subject of Thomas 
a Becket being murdered in Canterbury 
Cathedral. Prof. Murray, on coming into 
the room, said, ‘This is something horrible, 
someone being murdered in church.’ He 
then paused and went on, ‘I first thought it 
was something in the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, but I think it is the murder of 
Thomas a Becket.’ 

“Lord Balfour then chose the subject of 
Sir Robert Walpole talking Latin to 
George the First. Prof. Murray said, ‘It 
is something eighteenth-century. Dr. 
Johnson meeting George the Third in the 
King’s Library. I am sure he is talking 
Latin, but he didn’t. I don’t think I shall 
get it right. I am certain it is somebody 
talking Latin to a king.’ ” 


Commenting on the results of the 
tests, Lord Balfour said: 


“T would urge everyone who really 
wants to make a true picture of the world 
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in which we live to remember that these 
experiments are conclusively proved—that 
there is a wholly unknown, unexplained, 
unconjectured method of traversing space 
between two self-conscious organisms in a 
manner on which no theory of sound or 
electricity or any theory on which we 
have the dimmest notion can at the mo- 
ment throw any light.” 


Already the event has provoked much 
discussion in the press, both here and 
abroad. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
evangelist of Spiritualism, regards the 
experiment simply as further proof of 
an accepted fact. 

Spiritualism has no definite connec- 
tion with these investigations, yet Sir 
Oliver Lodge, as quoted in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, believes that only one 
step separates us from direct communi- 
cation with the dead, and that when 
human beings have learned the secrets 
of thought-transference they will, by 
the same means, penetrate the realm of 
shades. 

Dr. Walter H. Prince, editor of the 
American Journal of Psychical Re- 
search, is inclined to favor the possibil- 
ity of spirit messages being -received 
telepathically as the most valid explana- 
tion of supernatural phenomena. In- 
terviewed by the New York Evening 
Journal, Dr. Prince declared: 


“No one knows how telepathy is ac- 
complished. Maybe the mediums can tell, 
maybe not. But we do know that the 
power of thought used in telepathy pro- 
duces a sequence of facts, with exact ar- 
rangement of these facts, with a dozen 
bits of detail which make the experi- 
menters concede that the practitioner has 
secured results.” 


Dr. Prince is further quoted in an 
article by Ernest Brennecke in the New 
York World: 


“There is no doubt that as_ experi- 
ments in telepathy multiply, and as we 
add to the accumulation of evidence at 
hand, we shall eventually know a great 
deal more than we do now. One thing, at 
any rate, has been definitely established— 
and this is the principal thing for us to 
realize: No person can study the English 
experiments of 1915, and those which have 
just been revorted, with a fair and open 
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PROF. GILBERT MURRAY 

Whose recent experiments in London are 

declared by Lord Balfour and others to 

have demonstrated conclusively the validity 
of thought-transference. 














mind and avoid the conclusion that 
thought-transference is a fact.” 


Material science, on the other hand, 
has a theory which may explain these 
curious powers of Prof. Murray. There 
are certain states of hyperaesthesia, or 
exaggerated sensibility, wherein the 
person affected is able to hear sounds 
inaudible to the ordinary ear. Perhaps 
the mystery may be solved in this way, 
although some of the tests were agreed 
upon silently in writing. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray is a celebrated 
Greek scholar, and has won distinction 
for his work in support of the League of 
Nations. Lord Balfour, aside from his 
reputation as a statesman, is a deep 
student of metaphysics and the author 
of numerous books on _ philosophical 
problems. Their joint testimony may 
mark the beginning of a new era in 
psychical research. 
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Rewriting the Old Testament 
Dr. Moffatt Clarifies the Ancient Narrative 


ter for regret that judgment was 

passed by a number of journals 
upon Dr. James Moffatt’s new render- 
ing* of the Old Testament into modern 
English before his version was avail- 
able for the ordinary reader. In such 
a case nothing is easier than to quote 
passages from the Authorized Version 
endeared by historic tradition and by 
sacred memory and to show trium- 
phantly how superior they are to the 
versions not only of Dr. Moffatt, but of 
any other modern translator. What 
hostile critics of the new versions for- 
get is that Dr. Moffatt and others like 
him have not been moved by the im- 
pulse to interpret such passages. Their 
effort, rather, has been to clarify the 
countless obscurities which confront 
any reader of the Bible who looks be- 
low the surface. “The Old Testament,” 
as Dr. Moffatt explains, “is not always 
what it seems to those who read it in 
the great prose of the English version 
or indeed in any of the conventional 
versions. . . . If the methods I have 
employed are at all successful, the re- 
sult may well be that the literature of 
the Old Testament becomes at any rate 
a new book for some readers here and 
there, more interesting perhaps and 
less obscure.” 
_ “More interesting and less obscure” — 
these are the words in which the trans- 
lator states his intention. To say, asa 
London commentator says, that he has 
nobly fulfilled it may be to exaggerate. 
There is much to be urged both for 
and against the new version, but, on 
the whole, its advocates seem to have 
the best of the argument. 

One of the novelties of the Moffatt 
translation is its use of the name, “The 
Eternal,” in place of “Jehovah” or 
“Yahweh.” Another is the substitution 


.& theological scholars it is a mat- 





* THE OLD TESTAMENT: A NEW TRANSLATION. 
Vol. I. Genesis to Esther. Vol. II. Job to Ma- 
lachi. By Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., D. Litt., 
M.A. (Oxon). George H. Doran Company. 


of “park” for garden in the story of 
the Garden of Eden. Noah’s ark be- 
comes a “barge,” elders are “sheikhs,” 
lice in the Egyptian plagues are mos- 
quitoes, flies are gnats; and all the “‘be- 
gats” are replaced by the phrase “was 
the father of.” 

The Authorized Version begins with 
the statement: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Dr. 
Moffatt strikes the note: “This is the 
story of how the universe was formed.” 
We get a picture of “God the Eternal 
walking in the park,” and we get an 
account of the origin of “Babel” and 
“Babylon” which can hardly fail to stay 
in the mind: 


“Down came the Eternal to see the city 
and the tower which human beings had 
built. ‘They are one people,’ said the 
Eternal, ‘and they have one language; 
if this is what they do, to start with, noth- 
ing that. they ever undertake will prove 
too hard for them. Come, let us go down 
and make a babble of their language on 
the spot, so that they cannot understand 
one another’s speech.” Thus did the 
Eternal scatter them all over the wide 
earth; they gave up building the city. 
Hence it was called Babylon, because it 
was there that the Eternal made a babble 
of the language of the whole earth, and 
there that the Eternal scattered men all 
over the wide earth.” 


Dr. Moffatt treats his documents with 
scrupulous honesty, indicating sources 
where several exist, emending when 
necessary, and marking with dots pas- 
sages where the text is hopelessly cor- 
rupt. His spirit throughout is fresh 
and vivid. “One can read his Genesis,” 
Dean Inge remarks in the London 
Morning Post, “like the Arabian 
Nights.” Dean Inge continues: 


“There are a few colloquialisms which 
seem to me undignified and unnecessary. 
Such are: ‘This sort of thing is not done 
in Israel.’ ‘Lét me have a bite of that 
red omelet there. I am famishing.’ ‘Is 
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young Absalom all right?’ This is not the 
style of any literary narrative, sacred or 
profane. But these errors of taste are 
not frequent. This book will certainly add 
force to the complaint, now often heard, 
that excessive reverence is paid to the Old 
Testament when it is placed almost on 
the same level as the New, and that within 
the Old Testament most Christians ignore 
the vast moral difference between the early 
historical books and the devotional and 
prophetic literature.” 


Dr. George Jackson, Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in Didsbury College, 
Manchester, declares in the Manchester 
Guardian: 


“In Dr. Moffatt’s hands the Old Testa- 
ment becomes a franker, blunter—some, 
perhaps, would say a less pleasant—book. 
Plain speech takes the place of meaning- 
less euphemisms, as in Judge iii, 24. 
That ‘open treatment of sexual questions’ 
of which George Adam Smith spoke twen- 
ty-five years ago becomes still more open. 
Familiar passages of various kinds, the 
mistaken rendering of which even the 
revisers of 1885 still left in the text, now 
appear in their true meaning.” 


The New York Christian Advocate, 
after examining parallel passages from 
the Authorized and the Moffatt ver- 
sions, is compelled to admit that in par- 
ticular instances the modern version 
is the clearer. - “Undoubtedly,” it says 
“with both versions before him the 
reader stands a better chance of obtain- 
ing the meaning of the original.” The 
same paper goes on to comment: 


“This seems to indicate the essential 
value and function of such new versions 
as that of Moffatt, namely as aids to the 
understanding of the old. They cannot 
permanently supplant the older versions 
for private reading, or for class study 
without weakening the hold of the Holy 
Scriptures upon the mind, and especially 
without robbing the race of its chief liter- 
ary possession. 

“But there is one use to which all these 
modern versions are ill adapted. They 
should not displace the older forms in the 
ritual or in the public service of worship. 
. -- To substitute the novelty of Montgom- 
ery, or Goodspeed, or Moffatt in. this part 
of the service will be to deny the ex- 
pectant worshipper one of the factors 
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A SCOTCH TRANSLATOR OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
Dr. James Moffatt, whose new translation 
of the Old Testament is the first made 
since the publication of the King James 
Version in 1611, has long been recognized 
as one of the greatest of living Hebrew 
scholars. He teaches church history in 
the United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
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which makes for the spirit of worship, and 
to substitute matter which, however inter- 
esting and illuminating in itself, is power- 
less to evoke the feeling which ought to be 
present in every religious exercise. In- 
deed, the break between some of these ver- 
sions and the classic text is so sharp that 
only an obtuse mind would venture to ex- 
hibit it before a worshipping congregation. 
Take, for example, the passage from Gen- 
esis 25, in which the word ‘omelet’ (for 
‘pottage’) is enough to wreck a whole ser- 
vice. 

“Moffatt will have his day. He will open 
our neglected Old Testaments for us again, 
and will shed light on many a musty pas- 
sage. He will make himself heard and felt 
in the pulpit at the preaching hour, and 
will be welcome there. But he should be 
kept strictly in his province and not be 
allowed to intrude upon hallowed ground.” 
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Broadcasting Pictures Across the Sea 
Complete Newspaper Pages Soon to Be Photoradiographed 


at a public dinner last February 

by Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the General Electric Company and of 
the Radio Corporation, that radio would 
soon be able to transmit the whole front 
page of a London newspaper to New 
York without the necessity of sending 
each word, radio engineers, headed by 
Capt. R. H. Ranger, are now broad- 
casting pictures across the Atlantic. 
The first picture to be sent was a photo- 
graph of President Coolidge, 3% by 5 


Pore by the statement made 

















THIS PICTURE OF PRESIDENT 

COOLIDGE WAS PHOTORADIOGRAPHED 

FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK THE 
OTHER DAY 


It was 3% by 5 inches in size and was 





transmitted overseas in twenty minutes, | 


— 





inches, transmitted in twenty minutes. 
Next was sent a photograph of Secre- 
tary Hughes, followed by this printed 
motto: 





ee ee 


One Picture is Worth 
10.000 Words 


[Old Chinese Proverb} 
Pee eee ERED ee 8 | 











Then came photographs of the steam- 
ship Reclamation aground in the River 
Tweed, of Oxford winning the relay 
races at Cambridge, of Queen-mother 
Alexandra, of Prime Minister Baldwin, 
of Owen D. Young, Ambassador Kellogg 
and the Prince of Wales. Thorough 
trials have demonstrated that the photo- 
radiogram system will work across the 
Atlantic twenty-four hours a day. The 
fundamental quality of the system is 
ruggedness. It uses a strong radio sig- 
nal of fixed intensity. These cross the 
ocean with little or no damage from in- 
terference of static. But in making the 
system proof against the ravages of 
static it has been necessary to coarsen 
it, so that the work at best is like a 
sketch rather than like the original 
photograph. 

Hand-written and printed words have 
been transmitted at the rate of seven 
words a minute, and Capt. Ranger 
states that within a short time this rate 
will be increased to twenty words a 
minute, which is about the average rate 
of sending messages by radio. 

One possibility of the system is that 
of transmitting facsimiles of contracts 
or other documents over great distances 
for simultaneous signatures by several 
persons. If a deal were arranged by 
telegraph and cable, for instance, be- 
tween business men in New York, Los 
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TRANSATLANTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 








Angeles and Berlin, fac- 
similes of the contract 
could be wirelessed to 
each, their signatures af- 
fixed and then facsimiles 
of the signed documents 
relayed to each member of 


the group. Motion pic- 
ture, theatrical and big 
business contracts could 
be shot about the world 
without loss of time with 
absolute certainty as to 
the text and with entire 
protection against forger- 
ies. 

In making photoradio- 
grams the pictures are 
transmitted on an ordi- 
nary camera film. Then, 
as Capt. Ranger explains: 





CAPTAIN RICHARD H., 


“The negative is devel- EXAMINING A PHOTOGRAPH COMING OFF THE 
oped and drawn tightly ray we: ae ; s. 
. e has succeeded in broadcasting pictures across the work 

around a glass cylinder. In- and expects soon to broadcast an entire newspaper page as 


side the cylinder there is 
arranged a moving electric 
lamp, which casts a minute 
beam outward through the cylinder and 
through the negative. The drum rocks 
back and forth on its axis, but it does not 
actually rotate completely. In the path of 
the rays of the beam of light, as they pene- 
trate the film, is an extraordinary device 
known as the ‘eye’ of the outfit. It con- 
tains a peculiar substance whose ability to 
pass electricity is direciiy affected by the 
strength of a light on it. As the light 
beam strikes light and dark places on the 
photograph it penetrates with more or 
less ease, so the ‘eye’ is continually chang- 
ing its characteristics as the strength of 
the light hitting it changes. 

“The ‘eye’ is connected in an electric 
circuit, and the current flowing in the 
latter varies directly, according to the 
varying light passing along the negative. 
This current is amplified and is made to 
control a radio transmitter such as regu- 
lar dot and dash code messages are sent 
out on. In fact, any person listening in 
with an ordinary receiver on a ‘wave 


length of 14,600 meters can hear the radio 
result of these light fluctuations in the 
form of dots and dashes of varying length 
and rapidity. . 

“The problem at the receiving end is to 
unscramble these sounds and to translate 
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RANGER, RADIO 


ENGINEER, 


easily as a photograph. 





them back into light. The reproducer 
which is used looks like the old style wax 
phonograph cylinder. It consists of a 
drum over which is stretched a piece of 
paper. A specially constructed fountain 
pen rests against the paper, just as the 
phonograph needle did on the old records. 
The pen is fixed in place, but its point is 
made to wiggle in exact accordance with 
the stuttering dots and dashes as they are 
received. The “wiggler” looks like an or- 
dinary door buzzer, but, of course, is more 
finely made. 

“Now at the transmitting end the light 
beam is made to move inside the cylinder 
slowly, a notch.at a time as the drum com- 
pletes one motion. It thus really cuts the 
photograph into a series of lines, each of 
which take the radio form of a string of 
dots and dashes. At the receiving end the 
recording drum moves under the point of 
the pen at exactly the same speed as the 
light moves inside the transmitter; it also 
rocks through exactly the same arc as 
does the one holding the original. 

“What happens now is that the pen, 
bearing against the paper, makes a fine 
line on it. The line is not straight, but 
wavers according to the variations of 
light through the film at the transmitter. 
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Where the light goes through a black area 
on the negative, the corresponding line is 
a thin one, as black on a photographic 
negative means white on a print. When 
the beam ‘hits a light spot, the line is 
heavy. For each time that the light beam 
goes through one rocking motion through 
the negative, a line is drawn on the paper. 
Several hundred parallel lines comprise 
a complete picture.” 


February, 1925 


OPINION 


What makes the entire process pos- 
sible is the perfect sympathy of the 
movements of the transmitting and re- 
ceiving drums holding the originals and 
the copies. If one drum is just a split 
fraction of a second ahead or behind 
the other, the dots on the paper will be 
inked in the wrong place, and as a re- 
sult the picture will be distorted. 





Regulating Clocks By the Stars 


Instrument Devised to Do So Without Human Aid 


listener-in in France is about to 

come the music of the spheres. 
The stately procession of those celestial 
light specks as they march by over- 
head are being made audible. And this 
poetic achievement of science the 
Frenchman, proverbially practical, will 
apply to the regulating of his clocks. 

Suppose, being in France, you are 
listening at your radio receiver for the 
nightly time signal from the great 
radio station of the Eiffel Tower. As 
the zero hour approaches there becomes 
audible a clear musical note. It is the 
music of a star. At the exact second 
which marks the beginning of the new 
day that musical note will change 
sharply in tone. Then is the time to 
set the clock. 

Such is the accomplishment of the 
much-discussed new method of “hear- 
ing starlight” developed by two French 
scientists and radio experts, General 
Gustave Ferrié and Monsieur R. Jou- 
aust. It is even more, than an im- 
proved method for fixing and distrib- 
uting the standard time. Frederic M. 
Delano thus describes the process, in 
the Scientific American: 


[vise the radio receiver of every 


“An astronomer sits intently at his 
telescope. Across the axis of the instru- 
ment there runs a tiny wire, like the 
threads of spider web that cross the tube 
of a surveyor’s transit. The astronomer 
has selected one star to watch. When 


this star crosses the fine wire in his tele- 
scope he presses a signal button. That 


determines the exact time instant by 
which the assistants in the observatory 
test and correct the readings of those 
marvelous standard clocks which regulate, 
in turn, the time of other clocks all over 
the world. But there has long been a 
demand for some direct method of de- 
termining the exact instant of coinci- 
dence between the star and the wire 
without using the fallible and inaccurate 
eye or brain or finger. General Ferrié 
and M. Jouaust have devised an appa- 
ratus which converts the starlight auto- 
matically into an electric signal... . 

“The hearing of the star begins with a 
device called a photo-electric cell charged 
with potassium, one of the most excitable 
of chemical elements. It is so active that 
it instantly bursts into flame when it is 
exposed to the air. Water annoys it still 
more violently. In contact with this 
ubiquitous liquid a piece of potassium as 
large as a pea will make a burst of flame 
sufficient to set fire to the house. In the 
photo-electric cell employed to hear the 
starlight, the potassium is contained in- 
side an hermetically sealed glass bulb 
from which every possible bit of air has 
been carefully pumped out. 

“In place of the air, which would have 
combined with the potassium and set it 
on fire, there is introduced into the sealed 
bulb a small amount of one of the rare and 
inert gases, helium or argon. These gases 
are so inactive chemically that they will 
combine with nothing. Into this, through a 
polished window on one side of the glass, 
there falls the ray of light from the star. 
As this light ray hits the small potas- 
sium plate, some tiny particles of elec- 
tricity—the particles called electrons— 
are driven off from the potassium. It is 
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as though the bright ray of a searchlight 
swept over the surface of an ocean island 
at night; disturbing the thousands of 
birds that had settled down on it.. These 
electrons fly out into the inert gas inside 
the tube and hit against the atoms of this 
gas. 

“Many of these atoms are slightly dam- 
aged. They become thereby conductors 
for electricity. The net effect is that an 
electric current from an outside source 
can now pass through the little glass 
bulb more easily than it could before. In- 
side the bulb, in addition to the plate of 
potassium and the inert gas, there is a 
metal ring connected to an electric bat- 
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tery. An arrangement of outside ap- 
paratus also connected to this metal ring 
permits the measurement of the degree to 
which an electric current will now pass 
through the bulb. All this takes place in 
something like a millionth of a second 
and the result is broadcasted in the usual 
way.” 


The essential feature of the inven- 
tion, it is emphasized, is the original 
conversion of the starlight into electric 
energy and then into the radio wave. 
The tiny photo-electric cell is the in- 
strument upon which the stars play. 





“Thinking Machines” to Pilot Trains 


49 Railroads to Install Infallible Automatic Controls 


ORTY-NINE railroads throughout 
F the United States have completed 

or are projecting the installation 
of automatic train control systems over 
c@siderable sections of their lines, each 
road averaging about 100 miles of 
track for the purpose, or 5,000 miles 
in all. The work is being done by 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and it is reported, in the 
N. Y. Times, to be a first step in a gen- 


eral movement to further safeguard the 


railroads of the country and the travel- 
ing public. 


“So long as he complies with the signal 
indications, the control of the train is left 
in his own hands, but should he fail to 
comply with them, the system takes con- 
trol and either stops the train or reduces 
its speed. In such cases it applies the 
brakes, but it never releases them—brake 
applications are made automatically, but 
the release of such applications must al- 
ways be made by the engineer himself. If, 
for any cause, he cannot release hisbrakes, 
his train is brought to a stop. The system 
provides the engineer with a continu- 
ously-visible indicator on his engine from 

which he can at all 





Reviewing what 


times determine at 





may impress the 
layman as the un- 
canny operation 
of a representa- 
tive continuous 
automatic train 
control system 
known as the 
Union, Railway 
Signaling ex- 
plains that it en- 
forces the safe 
operation of 
trains without in 





what speed it is 
permissible to run. 
Any change in con- 
ditions immediately 
ahead of him are 
instantly register- 
ed on this indicator 
in sufficient time to 
enable him to in- 
crease or decrease 
speed as the case 
may be. In un- 
foreseen occur- 
rences such as a 
switch being open- 





the slightest de- 
gree relieving the 
engineer of his 
responsibility. 





AN AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP AT WORK 

Note the “tripper” this side of the rail at 

“stop” position. The train slows down in- 
stantly after such a contact. 


ed or a rail break- 
ing immediately 
ahead of him, this 
indicator gives him 
warning and the 
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barkes are applied automatically. It is 
required that the engineer take some 
definite action at certain points to prove 
that he is alert, failing which his train 
will be stopped. 

“The system operates on the ‘closed cir- 
cuit’ principle which requires a continu- 
ous flow of current between the track and 
the train to permit the train to run at any 
speed above the predetermined minimum. 
The failure of that current to flow will 
stop the train, or bring its speed below 
the minimum permitted. No trackway 
elements other than the running rails 
themselves are required. The wayside 
control consists of wire connections and 
other materials commonly used in signal- 
ing practice, such as relays and trans- 
formers. Hence, no questions of clear- 
ances are involved. The continuous train 
control can be installed with either direct 
or alternating current signaling on steam 
or electric railroads and is equally appli- 
cable to single or multiple track operation. 
The emergency brake application is not 
made by the train control, the greatest 
automatic application being the regular 
service reduction. On the other hand, the 
train control does not prevent the engi- 
neer from making an emergency applica- 
tion, nor does it ever interfere with the op- 
eration of his independent engine brake.” 


Many of the installations consist of 
three electric bulbs conspicuously dis- 
played. When one of these is lighted 
it indicates a clear track ahead for two 
or more blocks, so that the engineer 
can safely go ahead at full speed. A 
second bulb when lighted warns the 
engineer that there is a clear track 
ahead for one block or section, but that 
there is another train or an open switch 
in the second block ahead. This light 
indicates to the engineer that he should 
reduce speed and exercise caution. 
When the light burns, the automatic 
device will function in case the engi- 
neer fails to observe it and follow its 
directions. It will automatically slow 
down the train to a “reduced” speed, 
whatever that may be. 

The third signal is announced when 
the last of the three bulbs is lighted. 
This is the danger or stop signal. It 
indicates that in the next block, about 
1,800 feet ahead, there is another train 
or an open switch. The engineer has 
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AN INSTALLATION OF CONTINUOUS @ 
TRAIN CONTROL SYSTEM ON THE 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 

The system operates on a principle which 
requires a continuous flow of electric cur- 
rent between the track and the train. A 
broken rail would necessarily break the 
current and stop the train. 











thus had plenty of warning of approach- 
ing danger. Should the engineer for 
any reason fail to observe the third 
signal and take the proper action, the 
automatic device will apply the brakes 
and stop the train. The automatic 
device takes no chances. It will bring 
the train up with a short jerk. The re- 
sult may be uncomfortable for the pas- 
sengers, but, we are assured, there will 
be no collision. 

In one of the automatic devices a 
whistle is substituted for the electric 
light signals. It is introduced with the 
idea that-it will bring another sense 
into play and thus add a new element 
of safety. In other words, an engineer 
might fail to see the light signal, but 
the whistle, which is very loud, would 
at once arrest his attention and that of 
his fireman. 
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A Device Enabling Mutes to Speak 


Electrical Engineers Perfect an Extraordinary Apparatus 


O all mutes whose dumbness is 
I due to a defective larynx—said 
to be a large portion of their 
total number—speech is made possible 
through the invention by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, a research physicist, and 
Messrs. Wegel and Lane, Western Elec- 
tric Company engineers, of a mechan- 
ical device which stimulates the human 
voice. Credit for the idea of the device 
is given to Dr. J. E. Mackenty, senior 
surgeon of the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Hospital, who first 
publicly demonstrated its practicabil- 
ity a short fime ago before the Balti- 
more Medical Society. Three patients 
were introduced and all three, accord- 
ing to persons who were present, al- 
though they had been absolutely in- 
articulate before, were able to talk so 
that their words were audible and clear 
in a room of considerable size. 
While the application of the device is 
limited to the stimulation of a low- 
speaking voice, the invention promises 




















THIS MAN HAS NO LARYNX, BUT IS 
TALKING AUDIBLY 
By means of the apparatus perfected by 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, a New York physi- 
cist, and Western Electric engineers. 
































DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ARTIFICIAL 
LARYNX IN OPERATION 
Air forced from the lungs is carried 
through the tube, that resembles a pipe- 
stem, into the mouth and so agitates the 
vocal cords as to produce speech, 











actually to save the lives of persons 
whose larynxes may be removed by 
surgery. An operation for cancer of the 
throat, with the removal of the larynx, 
for instance, leaves the patient unable 
to breathe through the nose and it is 
often necessary to cut a hole in the neck 
which, while enabling the patient to 
breathe, makes speech impossible. 

Over this hole is placed a pad, and 
from this a rubber tube leads to a device 
which agitates the vocal cords. Air 
forced from the lungs is set into vibra- 
tion here, and these vibrations are car- 
ried through a short tube to the mouth, 
the vibrations producing speech which 
can easily be understood. It differs 
from natural speech chiefly in being a 
monotone. 








of Smart Set, H. L. Mencken 

used to take a panoramic sur- 
vey of the poetical landscape, and 
point out, with characteristic pun- 
gency, what was “wrong with the pic- 
ture.” Since the appearance of the 
American Mercury, of which he is joint 
editor, Mr. Mencken has permitted the 
poets to go uninstructed. At last, how- 
ever, he has broken silence in an article, 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in which 
he accuses poets of losing themselves 
in a labyrinth of theories, and of for- 
getting the chief virtue of their call- 
ing, which is to provide an escape from 
reality through the golden door of the 
imagination. To quote: 


C) NCE every year, in the back page 


“Poetry can never be concocted by a 
purely intellectual process. It has nothing 
to do with the intellect; it is, in fact, a 
violent and irreconcilable enemy to the 
intellect. Its purpose is not to establish 
facts, but to evade and deny them. What 
it essays to do, in brief, is to make life 
more bearabie in an intolerable world by 
concealing and obliterating all the harsher 
realities. The best poetry is always pal- 
pably untrue, it is its eloquent untruth 
that makes it so Icvely.” 


This preoccupation with ideas rather 
than emotions is already having a re- 
pressive effect on certain of our major 
poets, thinks Mr. Mencken. Amy 
Lowell has turned to prose; David 
Morton, Robert Frost and Vachel Lind- 
say have become college professors, 
while Carl Sandburg has “joined the 
minstrels.” 

Intellectual dry rot has likewise at- 
tacked many of the little poetry maga- 
zines which, six or seven years ago, 
were so full of what Mr. Mencken wag- 
gishly calls “malicious animal magnet- 
ism.” 


“What they print, in the main, is simply 
a series of exercises in the new prosody. 
It turns out, on examination, to be quite 
as tight and arbitrary as the old kind. 
For one thing that a poet of 1885 could 
not do there are ten things that a poet of 


1924 cannot do. Thus the revolt against 
form expires in a new and worse formal- 
ism.” 


Bad as the outlook seems, viewed 
through the critical dark glasses of H. 
L. Mencken, there is perhaps hope for 
the future so long as the poets serve 
their own creative impulses rather than 
the groups into which they are so per- 
functorily assembled. 

If all poets are liars, as the amiable 
Mr. Mencken asserts, then it is pleasant 
to happen upon such flawless mendacity 
as the following, from the New York 
Herald-Tribune book-review section: 


BEYOND THE GOLDEN STORY 
j By Davin Morton 


A or has gathered at the autumn’s 
end, 

And all the strange, remembering world 
is still: 

No golden leaf will lift, no bough will bend, 

So spelled are they in dream, so spent of 
will. 

My heart, no less, is breathless in the year, 

As though it, too, held splendors of spun 
gold, 

Whose end were in this hour that hovers, 
here, 

This hush beyond a story that is told. 


Out in the world there is no sound at all; 
The darkness thickens, imminent and 
- slow, 

Blotting bright leaves, but never a leaf will 
a 

And though I sleep, I shall awake, I know, 

To hear the rumor of a sound that comes 

Troubling the trees, like thin and desolate 
drums, 
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Devotees of the singing, swinging 
line will welcome the following light- 
foot lyric from Voices. Wherever Bos- 
cobel may be—east of the sun, west of 
the moon—it seems a place worth recol- 
lecting ! 


BOSCOBEL 
By MARION FRANCIS BROWN 


BOSCOBEL! Boscobel! a thousand 
years ago, 

Or was it only yesterday? a.child I know 

Learned to trace your letters in the sand 
at play 

Dreaming you were Camelot, far and far 
away. 


Boscobel! Boscobel! a dear enchanted 
place 

With mignonette and pansies and Queen 
Anne’s lace, 

And rue and sweet elysium and lovely 
leafy trees, 

And poppies and red roses and frail 
heartsease. 


The flags that blew in Boscobel had soar- 
ing falcon wings. 

The men who marched in Boscobel were 
prouder men than kings. 

And oh a low gray house there with win- 
dowed candle-light 

Was statelier than the castle of a me- 
diaeval knight. 


Boscobel! Boscobel! a thousand years 
ahead, 

I will hold your magic by a single flaming 
thread. 

And there shall be no music of star or 
wind or rain, 

But I shall know an old town is calling me 
again! 


How frequently does a maudlin senti- 
mentality mar poems about children. 
Here is a lyric from Poetry which 
handles a difficult subject with delicacy 
and restraint: 


EIGHT MONTHS OLD 
By MariIon- STROBEL 


E IGHT months ago, when you were 
born, 

You were a tiny thing and light. 

I was afraid to touch you much, 

Or hold you very tight. 
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And then quite suddenly you grew 
Fast as a little willow sprig, 

And I was reassured—within 
My arms you felt so big. 


But oh, to-day you laughed at me, 
And stood alone and did not fall! 
And oh, I am afraid again— 
You are so small—so small. 


Rather out of the beaten track is this 
translation from the Turki, a language 
spoken by the Tarantchis, a tribe of 
people descended from the Tartar-Mon- 
gols and living in Eastern Turkestan. 
We find the poem in the Bookman: 


HIDING PLACE 
TRANSLATED BY ACHMED ABDULLAH 


T HERE, in night’s great purple box, 
I hid my seven jewels: 

My women, my children, my horses, 

My honor, my sword, my faith, and my 
race. 

Solitude watches carefully, 

So that none may steal them. 


Three stout locks has the box which hides 
my jewels. 

Let him who has jewels lock them with 
three locks: 

With silence, and mockery, and laughter! 


Excellent craftsmanship and fine feel- 
ing have gone into the making of this 
sonnet, from a thin volume of verse, 
“A Tree in Bloom” (The Lantern Press, 
San Francisco) : 


PRAYER 
By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


W ITH him who sets the lily on the 
stem, 

With Him who looses Summer in the loam, 

With Him who wakes the winds and hushes 
them, 

With Him who calls the dead and brings 
them home, 

With Him the nameless, unimportunate, 

The utterly within us, beautiful, 

With Him I leave To-morrow, and too late 

Regret I left not Yesterday as well. 

Unto what loveliness may we commend 

The desolation of the flesh that weeps, 

To what untellable and bitter end 

Shall wake the soul that lifts from 
sleep ...and sleeps? 

Oh rouse me up, good God, and keep me so, 

Washing my heart in water of the snow! 
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As a poet, James Branch Cabell has 
had to compete with Cabell, the bril- 
liant author of “Jurgen,” a rivalry 
which has resulted in the partial and 
undeserved obscurity of a singularly 
refined talent. Quite in the manner of 
Lang or Dobson is this bit of filigree 
from Cabell’s latest book of verse, 
“From the Hidden Way” (McBride) : 


STORY OF THE FLOWERY KINGDOM 


“La belle Sou-Chong-Thé, au claire de pleine 
lune”—PAUL VERVILLE. 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


FArR Sou-Chong-Tee, by a shimmering 
brook 

Where ghost-like lilies loomed tall and 
straight, 

Met young Too-Hi, in a moonlit nook, 

Where they cooed and kissed till the hour 
was late; 

Then, with lanterns, a mandarin passed in 
state, 

Named Hoo-Hung-Hoo of the 
Band, 

Who had wooed the maiden to be his 
mate,— 

For these things occur in the Flowery 
Land. 


Golden 


Now, Hoo-Hung-Hoo had written a book, 

In seven volumes, to celebrate 

The death of the Emperor’s thirteenth 
cook: 

So, being a person whose power was great, 

He ordered a herald to indicate 

He would blind Too-Hi with a red-hot 
brand 

And marry Sou-Chong at a quarter-past 
eight,— 

For these things occur in the Flowery 
Land. 


Whilst the brand was heating, the lovers 
shook 

In their several shoes,—when by lucky fate 

A Dragon came, with his tail in a crook,— 

A Dragon out of a Nankeen Plate,— 

And gobbled the hard-hearted potentate 

And all of his servants, and snorted, and 

Passed on at a super-cyclonic rate,— 

For these things occur in the Flowery 
Land. 


The lovers were wed at an early date, 

And lived for the future, I understand, 

In one continuous téte-a-téte,— 

For these things occur ... in the Flowery 
Land. 
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The Emersonian parable of the man 
who, having made a better mouse-trap 
than his fellows, awoke one day to find 
the world at his door, may sometimes 
apply to the little known poets who 
publish their volumes in out-of-the-way 
places. We notice that several accred- 
ited reviewers have discovered the 
negro dialect poems of Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud (“Candlelight”; Norman 
Remington, Baltimore) and have quoted 
them with praise. There is a quality 
in these verses of rare charm and droll 
kindliness. As a sample, we offer: 


THE FIRE 
By VIRGINIA Woopwarp CLoup 


AT fiah’s real good company, when ole 
Win’ start ter blow, 
Ain’t nobody know much mo’n what mah 
fiah know; 
Got sense enough ter hide in wood, en 
keep hisself real dark, 
’Cep’ mebby, when he gib back-talk, wid a 
sputter en a spark. 
Las’ night, Ah’s settin’ heah lak dis;—en, 
honey, it’s de trufe! 
Ah seen a hill en a grebbig place, wid 
towers on de roof. ; 
Right in dat fiah Ah seen a fiel’, wid ho’ses 
prancin’ ’tween, 
Lak when we-all had tunnymints, en crown 
Miss Nancy queen. 


De fiah was lak de duck pond in a sun- 
set,—gole en raid, 

En sudden, Ah speak out mah mine: “Huc- 
come you know?” Ah said, 

“*Bout we-all’s fiel? en tunnymints? You 
ack des lak you seen 

De gemmen ride wid speahs ’n all, ter 
crown Miss Nanny queen!” 

Dat fiah it sputter en it spark. 
chunk!” de big log fall, 

An’ Ah says,—“You mine yo’ manners, 
or don’ say nuffin ’tall!” 

Den all at once Ah onderstan’. 
it cayn’t fool me— 

Dem logs was f’om our hillside, off we-all’s 
hickory tree! 


“Ker- 


Dat fiah 


Dat’s where dey stood, Miss Nanny’n dem, 
beneaf’ its branches’ shade, 

Dat’s where we walked de time Ole Marse 
was in de chu’chyard laid; 

Dat’s where de drum-beats called to War, 
’n we watched,—Ole Miss’n me,— 
’Tel our two boys had went f’om sight,— 

beneath dat hickory tree. ... 
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Yas, miss,—’cause trees is queer. It’s folks 
what pass away; 

But, trees stays put, above de things dat 
happen, day by day; 

En when dey time comes ter bu’n out, dey 
natchally cayn’t go 

Ontel dey hearts gib up de things dey’s 
seen, en hidden so... . 


Den Ah says to de fiah,—“Ah reckon ’tain’t 
no wrong 

Ef you bus’ loose en hab yo’ say, seein’ 
you’s kep’ still dis long. 

En ez we is de onies’ ones dat’s lef’, des 
me en you, 

Ah’ll tell you, fiah, dey’s times Ah’d lak 
ter done some talkin’ too!” 

But ‘not no mo’... ’Tain’t enny use. Ah 
sets heah, lak you see... 

*’Cause we knows things nobody knows,— 
dat hickory fiah en me. 


Reviewers of Mark Van Doren’s first 
book of verse, “Spring Thunder” 
(Thomas Seltzer) will, we predict, have 
considerable to say about the influence 
of Robert Frost and the New England 
school. The exploitation of such deadly 
parallels makes good copy, but is very 
often poor criticism. It is true that 
Mr. Van Doren has chosen’ themes 
which have grown familiar through 
the writings of Frost, but he has given 
them the color of his own interpreta- 
tion. The poems in this book are of the 
soil, colloquial and loamy, but they are 
also full of quaint turns and quiet phi- 
losophy which neither borrow from nor 
overshadow the work of other poets in 
the same field. Simple, sure and se- 
rene are these country landscapes. Here 
is one we particularly like: 


IMMORTAL 
By Mark VAN DoREN 


HE last thin acre of stalks that stood 
Was never the end of the wheat. 
Always something fled to the wood, 
As if the field had feet. 


In front of the sickle something rose— 
Mouse, or weasel, or hare; 
We struck and struck, but our worst 
blows ° 
Dangled in the air. 
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Nothing could touch the little soul 
Of the grain. It ran to cover, 

And nobody knew in what warm hole 
It slept till the winter was over, 


And early seeds lay cold in the ground. 
Then—but nobody saw— 

It burrowed back with never a sound, 
And awoke the thaw. 


Diametrically opposed to each other 
in the matter of faith and philosophy, 
Thomas Hardy and George W. Russell 
can still meet on the common ground of 
poetry. What enigma lies behind the 
material universe? Here are two poems 
which approach the riddle, one from 
the standpoint of the cynic who doubts, 
the other from the vantage of the 
mystic who, believing, challenges proof 
of our divinity. We reprint Thomas 
Hardy’s contribution from the London 
Mercury, while “A. E.’s” lines appear in 
the Irish Statesman. 


WAITING BOTH 
By THomas Harpy 


A STAR looks down at me, 

And says: “Here I and you 

Stand, each in our degree: 

What do you mean to do— 
Mean to do?” 


I say: “For all I know, 

Wait, and let Time go by, 

Till my change come.”—“Just so,” 

The star says: “So mean ]:— 
So mean I.” 


MUTINY 
By GEORGE W. RUSSELL 


THAT blazing galleon the sun, 
This dusky coracle I guide, 

Both under secret orders sail 

And swim upon the selfsame tide. 


The fleet of stars, my boat of soul, 
By perilous magic mountains pass, 
Or lie where no horizons gleam 
Fainting upon a sea of glass. 


Come, break the seals, and tell us now 
Upon what enterprise we roam: 
To storm what city of the gods 
Or—sail for the green fields of home! 
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A 17,000-Ton Motor-Boat Launched 


New Craft Threatens to Supplant the Steamship 





17,000-ton motor- 
A boat was launch- 

ed a few weeks 
ago at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, and in 
the spring of this year 
it is scheduled to take 
its place in the regular 
passenger service be- 
tween New York and 
Europe. This vessel is 
the Gripsholm, a Swed- 
ish-American liner, and 
its appearance among 
the top-notch steam- 
ships of the Atlantic 
fleet is regarded in 








shipping circles as per- 
haps the most signifi- 
cant event in shipping 


boat superseded the 
sailing clipper. It 





“THE WORLD’S LARGEST MOTORBOAT” 
The 17,000-ton Gripsholm, Swedish-American liner, which is 
i . run by Diesel oil-engines. When it begins its service in the 
history since the steam- Spring, it will be the largest liner not run by steam in 


the world, 








marks the culmination 
of a silent revolution in the shipping 
industry which has been going on for 
fifteen years and in which the steamship 
seems to be going down to extinction. 
The Gripsholm will run by Diesel 
engines, which are internal combustion 
motors like any automobile engine. 
But instead of consuming gasoline, the 
Diesel motor runs on crude oil. In the 
familiar gasoline engine the explosion 
in the cylinder is ignited by an electric 
spark. In the Diesel engine there is 
no spark: the explosion is brought 
about by subjecting the mixture of air 
and crude oil in the cylinder to a pres- 
sure of 500 pounds to the square inch. 
This pressure generates heat sufficient 
to bring about spontaneous combustion. 
The Diesel “motor-ship” must not be 
confused with the oil-burning steam- 
ship. Many steamers in recent years 
have substituted oil flames for coal 
fires under their boilers. But the 
Diesel motor-ship has no boilers. In 
the case of the Gripsholm, there will 


be no steam at all; even in the galleys 
cooking will be carried on by electricity 
generated by the Diesel engines. 

E. S. Gregg, of the Department of the 
Interior, traces, in Commerce Reports, 
the rise of the motor-ship. The first 
small one was constructed in 1910, and 
the first large one in 1912. “Since that 
time, in spite of the fact that four war 
years have intervened in which con- 
struction was limited largely to stand- 
ard designs of steamers, motor-ship 
tonnage has increased to 1,700,000 
gross tons. Of all the ships under con- 
struction in the world to-day, more than 
one-third are to be equipped with 
Diesel engines. . . . For the first time 
in history, the tonnage of motor-ships 
commenced throughout the world has 
exceeded the tonnage of steamships on 
which work was started during the 
quarter ending on September 30, 1924. 
Work began on 261,444 tons pf motor- 
ships, compared with a total steam 
tonnage of 257,660.” 
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The Gripsholm is the largest motor- 
ship yet built, and is one of the first 
two passenger liners of this class. One 
of the curious facts about this type of 
vessel is that it needs no funnels, and 
many Diesel freighters have been con- 
structed without this familiar appa- 
nage. It has actually happened that the 
strange appearance of these craft has 
sometimes led to their being taken for 
derelicts when sighted at a distance, 
and on one occasion, at least, one of 
them has been offered assistance. 
The Swedish-American line, desiring to 
avoid an appearance of freakishness, 
has equipped the Gripsholm with two 
stacks, which are used for ventilation 
purposes and elevator service. 

E. S. Gregg asserts that “the motor- 
ship in general is to-day the most 
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efficient ocean transportation unit.” 
Though the initial cost is 25 per cent. 
greater than the cost of a steamship of 
the same size, this is made up in run- 
ning economies. It consumes much less 
fuel: The engines take up less room, 
leaving more for cargo. They are 
manned with a smaller crew, though 
this crew has to be more highly skilled. 
Stokers, of course, are dispensed with 
entirely. In the case of a passenger liner 
like the Gripsholm, the Marine Review 
enumerates several special advantages. 
No dust, soot or cinders will inconveni- 
ence the passengers. The elimination 
of genuine stacks running up the 
middle of the vessel permits greater 
latitude in laying out public rooms and 
passenger quarters, simplifying the 
work of the marine architect. 





Wall Street Is a Bad Guesser 


It Seldom Backs Winners in Sports and Politics 


ALL STREET betting odds, 
W which are quoted everywhere 

when an election or a great 
sporting event is impending, are in 
general less reliable than ordinary 
guesses, according to the results of an 
investigation given in Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser’s “The Common Sense of 
Money and Investments” (Simon and 
Shuster). 

The investigation covered the last 
ten Presidential campaigns, the ten 
principal prize fights, and the last ten 
world series baseball contests. Mr. 
Rukeyser points out that if the bettors 
knew nothing about their business and 
merely guessed, the mathematical laws 
of chance ought to make them right 
half the time. The value of the fore- 
casts, therefore, must be judged by 
their achievements in excess of a 50 
per cent. record for accuracy. Here 
are the results of the inquiry: 


“The Wall Street betting odds on elec- 
tions had better than a guessing fecord, 
but on world’s series and prize fights, 
blind guesses would have been more ac- 


curate. In the last ten elections, the late 
odds correctly forecast the event eight 
times out of ten. The odds were wrong 
in 1916 when the late President Wilson 
beat Charles E. Hughes in an exceedingly 
close contest, and again in a gubernatorial 
contest when Governor Smith defeated 
former Governor Whitman in 1918 in New 
York. 

“In the case of the world’s series for 
baseball championships, the late odds fore- 
told the outcome truthfully only three 
times out of ten. 

“As for prize fights, odds on the ten 
most important events in the squared ring 
since 1897 correctly foretold the event only 
four times. Moreover, another study re- 
vealed that in nine instances where the 
championship title changed hands—five in 
the heavy-weight and four in the light- 
weight class—the odds were wrong in 
every instance but one. Such are examples 
of cases of real doubt when the fortune 
tellers on the outskirts of Wall Street re- 
ceive their severest test. The odds show 
a bad record of performance except in 
cases where the result was virtually ob- 
vious. Wall Street tries to take the mys- 
tery out of to-morrow, but the future ob- 
stinately remains unknowable.” 
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Cash-and-Carry Shops on Wheels 


The Mototeria Makes Its Bid for Retail Patronage 


who used to drive his cart to 

the housewife’s door is coming 
back again, but now his ramshackle 
horse and cart have become a huge, 
spic-and-span motor-truck that calls it- 
self a “mototeria”. It amounts to a 
cash-and-carry store on wheels, and 
promises to spread fast in popularity. 
Nine of these stores are now in opera- 
tion in Detroit, the home of the pro- 
ject; two are traveling regular routes 
in Port Huron, Michigan; two in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; five in Youngstown, Ohio, 
one in Stamford, Connecticut; and one 
in Decatur, Illinois. A company is be- 
ing formed in Los Angeles to operate 
twenty-five of them. 

The mototeria is a two and a half ton 
truck stocked with vegetables and meat. 
It is the practice to carry about the 
same assortment of vegetables and 
groceries to be found in any cash-and- 
carry store; in the case of meat, orders 
are taken one day to be filled the next. 
The trucks drive over regular routes, 
stopping wherever housewives care to 
make purchases. 

The advantages of mototeria distribu- 
tion are summarized by A. B. Warring- 


- HE old-fashioned “‘vegetable man” 


ton, vice-president of the firm that 
originated the idea, in the Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record. 
“It brings back to the housewife,” he 
says, “all of the conveniences of the 
old delivery system, at prices lower or 
equal to those she has been paying at 
the cash-and-carry stores. It saves her 
valuable time and energy in walking to 
and from the stationary store and in 
carrying her merchandise. it is more 
convenient for her to buy in smaller 
quantities, thereby insuring her fresher 
goods daily.” 

Aside from the conveniences accru- 
ing to the housewife, the economies in 
distribution seem to be important and 
perhaps ultimately far-reaching. In 
the corner grocery store system the 
merchandise is first carried from the 
freight car to the warehouse, then to 
the service truck, to the various stores, 
to the shelves; then it is sold over the 
counter, and shoppers carry it home, 
often several blocks away. With the 


mototeria, the foodstuffs go direct from 
the freight car to the warehouse. There 
they are loaded every morning on the 
mototerias, which take them direct to 
rental 


the consumers’ homes. The 











THE “DELIVERY MAN” UP TO DATE 
A cash-and-carry store with large radius of operation Which is coming into popularity. 
patrons serve themselves with the aid of a wicker basket hung on a trolley that circulates 
around the interior of the bus, and they pay as they leave, 
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paid by the ordinary grocer, an im- 
portant item for him which he has to 
recover from his sales, is eliminated; 
and all lease hazards vanish. As the 
mototeria is loaded in the warehouse 
itself, the “service truck” that now sup- 
plies local stores is dispensed with. 
Clerk hire, now made necessary by the 
congestion prevailing at certain hours in 
most stores, is reduced, as the mototeria 
is never patronized by more than a few 
persons at one time. The driver of the 
truck is salesman and cashier also. 


Furthermore, there would seem to be 
a saving in inventory investment. 
Though the mototeria cannot carry so 
large a stock as most grocers keep, it 
can economically offer a greater choice, 
because in reality it furnishes on a 
day’s notice any article in the ware- 
house. It carries regularly only stand- 
ardized stock, but the warehouse can 
afford to keep all specialties on hand 
because it is in immediate contact, 
through its many busses, with a large 
consumption area. 





Setting New Farming Records 
25 Tons of Spuds to the Acre; Wheat at $675 a Bushel 


ECENT years have borne hard 
R upon “dirt” farmers, but even 

lean financial returns have not 
been able to eliminate all romance from 
agriculture. A California grower has 
just set a stupendous record by raising 
more than 25 long tons of potatoes on a 
single acre; and a former cotton-mill 
worker has recently received $675 for 
a single bushel of wheat which judges 
declared to be the best raised in all 
North America. 

The California potato raiser, Fred- 
erick H. Rindge, operates a 7,000-acre 
farm in the delta region of San Joaquin 
County. Rindge put 1,500 acres into 
potatoes last year, his total yield aver- 
aging 600 bushels to an acre and bring- 
ing in $1,000,000. The prize acre of the 
whole patch gave a world’s record of 
962% bushels, or 57,75234 pounds net, 
enough to furnish 140,000 persons with 
an ordinary service of vegetables at a 
regular meal. Every potato hill on 
Rindge’s farm grew an average of 100 
pounds of “tubers.” 

The Rindge farm lies in an area 
called “the Netherlands of America,” 
below the level of surrounding streams 
from which it is protected by dikes. 
Farming conditions there are unique in 
the United States, and they are respon- 
sible for the phenomenal yield. Ac- 
cording to the New York American: 


“There are few roads and bridges in the 
250,000 acre delta. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of produce is transplanted by barge 
and steamer, and the farmers themselves 
travel by fast launch or ‘speed boat.’ 

“Many of the ordinary rules of agricul- 
ture are reversed in the delta. The soil 
is of a peculiar peat-sediment type which 
burns very readily. Instead of simply fol- 
lowing and rotating his fields to destroy 
disease-spores and plant pests, the deita 
farmer can sterilize the soil by setting it 
afire. Although not recommended as an 
annual practice, this was the method used 
by Rindge (along with crop-rotation) in 
preparing the soil for what proved to be 
the greatest crop of potatoes ever grown. 
So readily does the peat burn that visitors 
are warned against carelessness with 
matches and cigarette stumps as though 
they were entering a government forest 
reserve. 

“How to control the fire, therefore, was 
a problem which taxed even Yankee in- 
genuity. But it was solved in a character- 
istically Western manner. A large corps 
of workmen was instructed to spread out 
over the fields with torches. At a given 
signal they ignited the peat at many 
points almost simultaneously. Thus the 
fire would burn uniformly to the desired 
depth. When the top three inches had 
burned, water was let into the irrigation 
system and the water table raised suffi- 
ciently to extinguish the fire. Then the 
field was drained again and the ashes 
turned under 14 inches deep with power- 
ful tractors and giant plows.” 
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The heat killed the microscopic 
worms which injure the potato roots. 
Rindge then spread artificial fertilizer 
over this tract, spending $50 on 
each acre. The total cost of his 
crop was $200 per acre, or about double 
the amount that many farmers realize 
from their yield. A special advantage 
enjoyed by delta farming is complete 
independence of rain-fall. Irrigation 
is accomplished by admitting water 
from the streams held back by the 
levees. 

Rindge’s achievement was a triumph 
of capitalistic farming. But when J. 
C. Mitchell, seventeen years ago a fac- 
tory hand in Manchester, England, was 
recently awarded for the third time the 
crown of the “world’s wheat king,” his 
accomplishment was of a kind more 
nearly in the reach of the rank and 
file. His story is thus summarized in 
the New York Times: 
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“In 1907, weary of the confinement and 
short commons of the cotton factory, 
Mitchell emigrated to Canada and ac- 
cepted her invitation to take up a home- 
stead of 160 acres. What he did not know 
about sowing and reaping he learned after 
hard knocks. It was his wife who saved 
the crop that won the coveted prize at 
Chicago the third time in ten years. In 
September, when the husband was at- 
tending the provincial seed show at 
Regina, his helpmate in Dahinda, Sas- 
katchewan, telephoned him that their 
wheat crop was about to be ruined by 
rain. ‘What shall I do?’ she asked over 
the long-distance. ‘Put caps on every 
shock, and we’ll have a prize bushel yet,’ 
directed her husband. Out to the field in 
the rain the good woman went, and 
hustled canvas cloths over the cocked 
wheat. . .. The International Exposi- 
tion did the rest. To Dahinda the award. 
The winning bushel of wheat was one in 
550 specimens entered by Canada and the 
United States.” 





Radio Is the Prize Infant Industry 


$300,000,000 Sales Mark 15,000 Per Cent. Gain in 4 Years 


Association estimates that radio 

sales in 1924 reached the $300,- 
000,000 mark, and serious financial 
papers like the Wall Street Journal now 
regard this lusty infant industry as 
having won its spurs. By its dizzy 
growth it has added a new chapter to 
the romance of recent economic prog- 
ress. Neither the automobile nor the 
telephone jumped into commanding 
financial prominence with the speed of 
wireless telephony. At first regarded 
by conservative business men and the 
public as a fad, instead of collapsing 
it has continued to expand and develop 
into new fields. Says the Wall Street 
Journal: 


T HE Copper and Brass Research 


“So rapid has been the growth of radio 
that entirely reliable statistics are not 
available. The most dependable estimates, 
however, agree that the total sales of 
radio apparatus at retail in 1920 were 
around $2,000,000. The following year 


they increased approximately 150 per 
cent. to $5,000,000. The year 1922 saw 
them mount to 1,100 per cent. over 1921 to 
the sum of $60,000,000. Sales for 1923 
were about $120,000,000, or 100 per cent. 
over 1922.” 


These figures are the conservative 
estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce. If the $300,000,000 figure for 
last year is accurate, radio sales have 
jumped 15,000 per cent. in four years, 
and this does not include such impor- 
tant ramifications of the industry as 
the increase in electric light consump- 
tion and the revenue from re-charging 
storage batteries—items which the 
Electrical World figures at $30,000,000 
for 1924. 

The ultimate fate of any industry 
depends upon its winning an _ indis- 
pensable place in modern life. That 
radio is doing so is the belief of serious 
financiers. 
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the bootlegger is king. And any- 

body can be sure of an audience 
who passes on a good joke at the ex- 
pense of the maligned Revenue officials. 
Even the columnists, still wrapped in 
the warm vapors of holiday cheer, make 
merry over more than Christmas or a 
St. Valentine. 

Label a thing illicit, be it pain or 
pleasure, and you have started it on the 
road to fame. Unconsciously a benefi- 
cent Government has provided the pro- 
fessional paragraphists with an inex- 
haustible supply of “wise cracks”: and 
vest-pocket essays, while it has com- 
pelled certain Scottish distilleries to 
adopt the twenty-four hour working 
day. 

Don Marquis, whose column in the 
New York Herald-Tribune is one of the 
finest one-man forums in American 
journalism, invokes the deadly Demon 
much as a poet invokes his muse. With- 
out taking sides, either pro or con, we 
can enjoy the lyric fervor of this little 
panegyric: 


[‘ these piping times of prohibition 


After five years of almost total absti- 
nence we are able to drink a little again— 
and, oh! the difference to us! That ac- 
cursed, iniquitous, enforced, damnable, 
drab sobriety—that cautious, negative, 
elderly, tight-lipped, niggardly sanity— 
that slow-pulsed, even-ticking, calm and 
cowardly regularity—all that is gone, all 
that is done, and we have recaptured a 
sense of the richness and strangeness 
and mystic intricacy of existence; we 
have drink again, we have dreams again, 
we shall have again a laughing madness 
and golden maggots working in the brain, 
and poetry and opulent nonsense and the 
companionship of dancing stars and brief, 
sudden instants of unity with the care- 


less gods. If you are bidden to a wed- 
ding feast in Cana, do not stay at home 
nursing a dour superiority; be a little 
reckless of yourself; adventure your re- 
spectability, and who knows but that you 
may make the acquaintance of some 
necromancer happily turning water into 
the wine that makes the spirit leap and 
sing. 


Out in the Windy City Keith Preston 
throws a poetical sidelight on the liquor 
question. These verses head his “Hit 
or Miss” column in the Chicago Daily 
News: 


THE LAST STRAW 


(The old-fashioned “D. T.’s” have disappeared 
from the county hospital, reports Dr. McNally, 
in favor of a new “alcohol psychosis,’’ featured 
by hallucinations entirely different from those of 
delirium tremens.) 


All, all are gone the old familiar faces, 
Pink elephants and snakes and fauna 
tropical, 
Picturesque shapes in picturesquer places, 
Those old “D. T.’s” so typical and 
topical. 


Moonshine and home brew, prohibition 
flimflams, 
Have altered all that drinkers once 
held dear, 
The genuine “D. T.’s,” the old familiar 
jimjams, 
Are driven out by fantods new and 
queer. 


The old brass rail gave way to agitations, 
Old flasks and labels now are seen no 
more, 
And drinkers miss in fond hallucinations 
Familiar faces on the barroom floor. 


By way of coda, we quote this further 
tid-bit from the Prestonian pen: 
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N. Y. World, adds his mite to 
the discussion: 





Still, a friendly picture — 
suggestion to Rotogravure Ed- 
itors— would be one of Mr. 
James B. Duke taking a pho- 
tograph of Mr. George East- 
man in the act of rolling a 
cigaret. 


The amiable “Hi” himself 
invests the bare bones of 
this news item with a scin- 





tillating coat of motley. 








From his discourse on “Col- 
leges and ‘Heavy Sugar’” 
we cull the following: 


The Southern college so 
prodigally favored by Mr. 
Duke has not announced any 
definite intentions as yet, but 
that there will be a Duke’s 
Mixture Stadium, a Virginia 
Leaf Auditorium, a Cube Cut 
Memorial Organ and a Will- 
Not-Bite-the-Tongue Scholar- 
ship is fairly possible. 








IT’S GOING TO BE A TOUGH SEASON IN SOME 
QUARTERS 
—Ding in the Rocky Mountain News. 


When President Coolidge 
traveled to Chicago in an or- 
dinary Pullman coach, he 








The Irish parliament is deadlocked 
over the question whether St. Patrick’s 
day shall be wet or dry. Surely it should 
be bone dry. It would be a fine thing for 
fellows to be seeing snakes in Ireland on 
the saint’s own birthday. 


The recent donation of several million 
dollars to American colleges by two cele- 
brated industrialists has provided some 
capital fodder for the champing type- 
writers of the columnists. A contrib- 
utor to H. I. Phillips’ “Sun Dial’ (New 
York Sun) jollies up the event in this 
wise: 

Hi: James B. Duke gives $40,000,000 
to Trinity College, Durham, S. C., pro- 
vided it changes its name to Duke Uni- 
versity.—The Sun Dial. 

Is the esteemed tobacco king trying to 
Bull Durham? 


F. P. A., from that pinnacle of pub- 
licity, “The Conning Tower” of the 


made excellent “copy” for 
the columnists. Here is how H. I. Phil- 
lips, through the eyes of an imaginary 
corn-belt Senator, views the national 
economy wave: 


Dear Epitor: I am down here in Wash- 
ington ekonermizing as requested by the 
President. Representative Dummer and 
me arrived in time for the opening of 
Congress and we found nothing but thrift 
everywhere. Knowing how the Presi- 
dent felt about a personal example of 
ekonermy all down the line Dummer and 
me got from our homes to Washington 
on the minimum outlay. I made part of 
the trip in an empty frate car. 

Once I heard a stirring in a far cor- 
ner of the frate car and thought maybe 
the President was a fellow passenger. 

We nearly forgot ourselves and took 
a taxi to the Capitol, but I caught my- 
self in the neck of time and we stole a 
ride on the back of a ash wagon. A ash 
wagon is not half bad and I am in favor 
of more Congressmen traveling this way. 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. Bell System executives, rising from 
the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 
holders or workers. 

The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 
be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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HE New Year, 1925, was ushered 
in with universal rejoicings. All 
the prophets and prognosticators 

- unite in predicting that this will be the 


best business year 
since the war be- 
gan in 1914. 

The long winter 
of war and war’s 
aftermath does 
seem upon. the 
verge of breaking 
into spring at 
last. With the 
exception of Rus- 
sia and China 
peace descended 
upon mankind 
during 1924, and 
with it came a 
marked increase 
in what the finan- 
cial world calls 
“stability.” Even 
Russia and China 
are suffering but 
temporary set- 
backs, and it can 
reasonably be 
hoped that they 
too will join the 
rest of the nations 
in the march to- 
ward economic 
restoration and 
prosperity. 

While the Unit- 
ed States had al- 
ready been great- 
ly blessed in its 
swift recovery 
‘from the _inevi- 
table inflation-de- 
flation cycle in- 
duced by the great 


culture. 








UMEROUS individuals and groups 

wish to use the power of taxation 
not alone for legitimate purposes of 
government, but in order to effect what 
they consider to be a desirable redis- 
tribution and equalization of accumu- 
lated wealth. 


If it were practicable, by the power 
of taxation, to confiscate accumulated 
wealth wherever it might be found and 
then to distribute it in equal portions 
among all the individuals of any State 
or of the nation, the futility of the 
policy and the certain disaster that 
must follow upon its enactment would 
be plain to every one. When, however, 
large portions of accumulated wealth 
are taken by taxation, poured into the 
public treasury, and then appropriated 
for a variety of purposes, many of 
which are of very doubtful value or of 
certain valuelessness, the evil effects of 
the policy are for a time concealed 
from view. Free capital for use in new 
enterprises which involve risk and 
imagination is diminshed; the incentive 
to the eager pursuit of undertakings, 
which are in the public interest, while 
gainful in themselves, is lessened or 
destroyed. 

In other words, as a result of a false 
and narrow-minded plan of taxation, 
the whole face of our American civili- 
zation may, be changed and our condi- 
tion brought to that of Continental 
Europe, where practically all public 

undertakings are governmental, with 
all that that means. It is the glory and 
the pride of the American social and 
political system that a whole host of the 
most important, most representative 
and most influential public undertak- 
ings have been built up in the field of 
liberty and are quite outside the field 
of government.—Nicholas Murray But- 
ler in the course of his annual report 
as President of Columbia University. 
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conflict, it was not until the last quarter 
of 1924 that financial health was re- 
stored in the all-important arm of agri- 
The phenomenal rise in the 


prices of cereals 
during last fall 
conferred a tre- 
mendous benefit 
upon the entire 
country. 

Ours is an ex- 
tremely fortunate 
nation. Two or 
three times it has 
happened in the 
past fifty years 
that we have 
grown bumper 
crops of the staple 


‘ cereals when the 


rest of the world 
has failed to pro- 
duce a normal 
yield. Two or 
three times we 
have been able to 
sell our excess 
wheat and rye 
and corn and oats 
to Europe and the 
world at famine 
prices when we 
needed the money 
very badly. 

The 1924-25 ex- 
perience is one of 
those rare pieces 
of good fortune. 
The world’s cefe- 
al crops were es- 
timated by our 
Department of 
Agriculture to be 
down ten per cent. 
or more below 
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Two Short Steps to a Good Investment 


eee es we weeweeens eas Chon, sepetan A Gn sas sad Gmcn 
sheet of paper torn from a’ e every business — mortgage safety— 
wanted to find out about Miller First Sad the Lerten ofa eopenal oon 


» ww ene G.LMILLER & CO.---------- 


30 EAST 42» STREET, NEW YORK © 


Pumapeurma Batrmsone Pirrssunce Sr. Loun Burrato Ararta Manernus Kwoxvinis 











Name 





SEND FOLDER B-2102 AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


MILLER wcrtgage BONDS 


IN - WHICH - NO - INVESTOR - EVER - LOST - A - DOLLAR 














Address City and State 
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MORIGAGE 
Bond Buyers 


This flexible, pocket-size, loose-leaf book, makes 
it easy for owners of First Mortgage Bonds to keep 
a record of their holdings. We shall mail it upon 
requett. Send for the book now. 


70 Years Proven Safety 


The preparation of this book is a small part of the 
service rendered to investors all over America by 
the Oldest First Mortgage Banking House. Whether 
you have $100, $500, $1,000 or more to invest, 
100% protection and a liberal interest return may 
be yours. For over two-thirds of a century, every 
» Greenebaum Bank Safeguarded Bond, principal 
and interest, has been promptly paid to investors, 


Send Now 
Mail the coupon below for the flexible, loose-leaf Record 
Book 


and Current List of Greenecbaum offerings. No 
obligation incurred, of course. 


Greenebaum Sons 


Investment Company 


OLDEST FIRST MORTGAGE BANKING HOUSE 



















BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


\ : en A 


Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation, flexible pocket- 
size loose-leaf Record Book and current list of J} 





Greenebaum offerings. 

NGME....0cccecccoceee ecccccccece oecccccccccccces cocece 
BIG. o< ceccsscceso<cesecaccccccsocccesoccoeses cecccee 
CH. .orcccsecsees eosescccececececes State.....ceccccece 
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normal. It is just enough to make our 
crops sell at a good profit to the farmer, 
instead of at a loss. After two or three 
years of annual losses, the agricultural 
community was in dire need of this 
dramatic rescue from the swamp of 
debts in which it had been floundering. 

Corn alone, of our staple cereals, 
failed to yield the expected harvest. 
The partial failure of the corn crop re- 
mains as the only cloud in the farmer’s 
sky, and it is not too large a cloud. The 
sale of what corn there was at high- 
price levels has also helped to diminsh 
its importance. 

Under the circumstances it is quite 
natural that Herbert Hoover should 
have handed down a New Year’s predic- 
tion of good times for the coming year. 
His year-end survey of the economic 
prospect for 1925 was a most hopeful 
summing up of the situation. 


“The annual survey of the Department 
of Commerce shows that the New Year 
begins with the economic structure of the 
world upon more solid foundations than 
at any time since the war. With the ex- 
ception of a few spots of secondary im- 
portance there has been during the past 
year a real advance toward social, eco- 
nomic and political stability throughout 
the world. The only exceptions are Russia 
and China, which even before the war con- 
tributed less than 3% per cent. of inter- 
national commerce, and of course a part 
of this continues. Generally the world is 
producing more goods, there is fuller em- 
ployment, there are higher standards of 
living, more assurance of economic stabil- 
ity for the future and more promise of 
peace than we have seen for many years. 
The world is by no means free from lia- 
bility to economic shock, yet the forces to- 
day in motion all tend to great promise 
for the forthcoming year.” 


PRICES during the past three years 

have appeared to vary a great deal, 
now up, now down, but the Department 
of Commerce’s analysis reveals the 
somewhat surprising fact that the 
wholesale price of all commodities has 
only varied 3 per cent. as between the 
ends of the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 
This gives ground for hope that a post- 
war price level has approximately been 
reached. Soon our national price fabric 
should be on stable basis, and the de- 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN said, “Teach Economy. That is one of the first and bighest virtues. It begins with 
saving money.” But, after money is saved, it should be safely and profitably invested for income. There is where the 
service of a resourceful and competent investment bouse can be of value. 





To Build Wealth and Keep It 


Have a Sound Investing Policy and Swck to It 
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JO WIN in the battle for finan- 
sal cial independence, the average 
= man must have a fixed and 

< SY, sound investing policy. And 
By, from it he should never let 
<M himself be diverted. He will 
make no mistake by strictly limiting his in- 







vestments to high-grade bonds. That will 
make it easy for him to disregard luring prom- 
ises of quick profits in speculative securities, 
which so often end in disaster. It is a simple 
matter to build up an assured and substantial 
income over the period of one’s working years 


‘if these few simple rules are observed: 


I Buy only bigh-grade bonds, | Diversify your boldings. 


4] Reinvest aut your bond interest. 


| Have the boldings reviewed once a year. 


1 Deal with an old bond house, well known for the quality of its bonds and the size of its business. 
Have complete faith in the house. Give’ it your confidence. 
WInforim it fully about your financial situation and your investments. 


Most important of all is selecting the invest- 
ment house. Halsey, Stuart & Co. is worthy of 
your confidence. It is well known. Its business 
is large. It has had long experience. Its bonds 
are diversified and high-grade. 


This House likes to encourage and assist 
the man or woman who is building an invest- 
ment reserve. It has a practical, systematic 
investing plan, applicable to large or small 
incomes, which will interest you. 


Our bookiet, ««Essentiats oF a Sounn Investment Poticy,” te/h in an interesting way, of four baste 
principles of sound investment. It shows what can be accomplished on YOUR income. Write for booklet co-25. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St, 82 Devonshire St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


ST. LOUIS 
. 319 North qtb St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., &. 
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44 Years 100% Saf 





Get this Free Book 


—a 44-year Record of Safety 
and High Yield 


It contains the 44-year experience’ 


gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in concentrating on one type of invest- 
ment —the first mortgage —in one 
city — Chicago. 

It shows exactly why no Cochran & 
McCluer investor has ever had a mo- 
ment’s anxiety about payment of in- 
terest or principal. It shows why no 
Cochran & McCluer First Mortgage 
Bond Issue has ever been foreclosed. 


Send for Free Book Today 


It explains the safeguards that assure not 
only safety, but promptness of payment. It 
shows why you can get the highest rate consistent 
with safety—now 7%. No salesman will call. 


MAIL THIS— 


Cochran & McCluer Co. 
46 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send me without obligation “Behind. the 
Scenes Where Bonds Are Made.” ft t is understood no 
salesman will call. 

















Just For * 
Two Kinds 
Of People 


GUARANTEED 54% PRUDENCE-BONDS 
are for people who want to avoid 
the tragedy of accumulating 
money and losing it, as well as for 
people who — been through 
that tragedy and never want to 
go through it again. In which 
class- are you? In either case— 


Mail the Coupon for Booklet 
TEAR — 
$e Beuienee Comores, C.0.617 
331 Madison Ave., 400d Se, Ni York 
Under supervision - N.Y. State Benling Dept. 


oe Pradence-Bouds Provide the Guarantee that Prodence 
Prudence-Bonds Provide the Guarantee 
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Cochran &M‘Cluer Co, 
46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 








structive fluctuations reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Another significant revelation is the 
fact that while the price levels appear to 
be settling down on a basis 50 per cent. 
higher than the pre-war basis, the aver- 
age wagesin industry are still 100 above 
pre-war wages and likely to remain so. 
In other words, a higher standard of liv- 
ing for that portion of our population 
which most needed it, has been achieved, 
and gives evidence of enduring. While 
individuals among the employing class 
may deprecate this advance, there can 
be no question that the country as a 
whole is benefited by it. 

The cost of living has maintained its 
year-end averages over 1922, 1923 and 
1924, remaining 72 per cent. above pre- 
war levels. On the other hand industry 
by the end of 1924 has in general 
achieved the average high level attained 
under the tremendous stimulus of war. 

The Secretary’s report is especially 
valuable as regards our foreign com- 
merce and the general international sit- 
uation. He writes in part as follows: 
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INVESTOR IN 


NO LOSS TO ANY 59 YEARS 








An Investment Combining 
Perfect Safety with {[% 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Bonds are secured 
by the highest type of income producing properties 
located in the fastest growing, solidly established 
4 Southern cities where assessed values are doubling 
A) every few years. 

niet Delta ints ane a led 
by the South's Oldest Mortgage Investment House and the 

nation’s Oldest: Real Estate Firm. 


BONDS 


Adair Protected Bonds 
of any issue fully guar- 
anteed as to principal and 
interest for the term of 
the bond, by one of the 
largest and best known 
Surety Companies in the 
United States, may be 

purchased on a basis to 
yield 64%. Mail coupon 
today for complete in- 
formation. 


Adair Protected Bonds have behind them the record of the 
House of Adair—59 years without a dollar’s loss to any investor 
—59 years without a single delayed interest payment. 


In Adair Protected Bonds your January funds will be abso- 
lutely secure and at the same time they will earn the highest in- 
terest rate consistent with safety (7%). Mail coupon for de- 
scriptive circular and full info.mation. 


Serial maturities. Interest payable semi-annually. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building JACKSONVILLE, Adair Building 


NEW YORK 


Mail Coupon Today 
SSSR BERKS KEHBK KKK SRS STS AS BBS we HS eS Sw 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. G-10 
Healey Building, Atian.a 
Gentiemen: Kindly send me descriptive circular and full information about 


(_] Your 7% First Mortgage Bonds. (LJ How these bonds may be guaranteed 
on a basis to yield 644%. 
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Name Address 


Put check mark in square, specifying information desired. 
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double the amount of the mortgage loen. 
Miami banks. Write today for our illustrated 
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C) ’ . , 

8% First Mortgage Bomds 

(CONSIDER these two factors: Miami is «live, modern and progressivecity—a seasoned 
investment field. 8% is Florida’s legal and prevailing interest rate. Our First Mort- 


Collection ; 
interest and all other services rendered by us without charge totheclient. References: All 
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“Ses Cocatel: Mtention 
_ Given Orders for 
Odd Lots 


(less than 100 shares) 
100 SHARES 


Orders for cash executed in 
any market. 


New York Stock Exchange se- 

curities carried on conservative 

margin. 

Send for booklet CO-7 on Trading 
upon request. 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Hanover | 
New York City 2500 
Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 
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“Our foreign trade has shown consider- 
able expansion during the year in exports, 
and some decrease in imports. The total 
of our exports for the year will show about 
$4,600,000,000 and our imports about $3,- 
600,000,000. The merchandise balance will 
be about $1,000,000,000 in our favor. The 
net gold imports. for the year in partial 
liquidation of this balance amount to 
about $280,000,000. 

“International trade in the world as a 
whole show a larger movement of com- 
modities during the past year than at any 
time since before the war. But interna- 
tional exchange of goods, measured in 
quantities, is probably still 10 or 12 per 
cent. below pre-war, although the United 
States is unique among the Iarge combat- 
ant nations in having recovered its for- 
eign trade to a point 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. above pre-war on a quantity basis. 

“In the foreign situation the settlement 
of the conflict over German reparations 
through the Dawes plan, with its stabiliza- 
tion of German currency and the German 
budget amd the recuperation of employ- 
ment and production in Germany, is hav- 
ing and will have a far-reaching effect 
upon the whole of Europe, and it has fa- 
vorable influences reaching to our shores. 
Great Britain shows considerable improve- 
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Will Your Ship Come In? 


O one could wish for a 

happier moment than 
the day when his income, in- 
dependent of his salary or 
business, is sufficient for the 
necessities of life. 











With a monthly accumula- 
Youwill enjoythe tion as small as $50, you can 
charts at the end =~ have a sum sufficient to pro- 
of this brochure : . 

| showing how vide an income of over $1300 
| money grows, no h 

matter how large per year, when you pass your 


or small the ine = 50th birthday, if you are now 
vestment may be. 


| under 30. 
Write today for your copy of 
“Will Your Ship 


Come In?” 


and learn how we can help 
you to have such an income. 


Ask for Booklet No. C174 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 


Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and over twenty other cities 
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Are You Profiting by 
Investment Opportunities 


In the South ? 


HE natural resources 

of the South are really 
just beginning to be devel- 
oped. Its manufactures 
are rapidly becoming a 
large factor in the world’s 
industry. Its cities are 
growing by. leaps and 
bounds. ‘This activity 
means to the investor a 
considerably better return 
on his capital when put in 
Southern bonds with no 
sacrifice of safety. For 
proof of this assertionread 
‘A Survey of the South” 
sent on request. 


T% First Mortgage Bonds 
© offered by Caldwell & 
Companyembody definitely su- 
perior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosperous 
thern Cit- 

ies. Let us send 

youthe facts 


and figures. 


Send your name 
and address for 
a complimenta 


copy of this book. 











ADDRESS 








Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
824 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ment in all phases of its economic life. 

“The commercial and industrial situa- 
tion in France, Italy and Belgium shows 
steady improvement during the year. Some 
progress is being attained in these coun- 
tries toward reduction of expenditure and 
increased taxation, directed toward the 
better balancing of budgets and more 
stable currency. A large part of Europe, 
however, continues dangerously  over- 
armed, and currencies are not yet upon 
that foundation of stability which will only 
be reached when they are placed upon a 
gold basis.” 


T the beginning of the now his- 
A toric bull movement in the stock 
market which followed so close 
upon the heels of President Coolidge’s 
election, when two-million-share day fol- 
lowed two-million-share day without 
a break, and an almost tidal wave of 
optimism swept out from the exchange 
into the country, it was safe to say 
that any fairly stable security was a 
“good buy.” 

For six weeks prices climbed and 
profits were safely taken and heavy in- 
vestments cheerfully made, with a de- 
gree of confidence in the continued 
rise so deep as to appear almost casual. 
It was not until January 5th that the 
market experienced its first chill. But 
after a sharp recession the very next 
day saw the forward movement re- 
sumed—somewhat more cautiously. 

The lesson of these events seems to 
be that for those who foresaw the 
flood tide it was an opportunity to ride 
to fortune; but that the first flood is 
past, and that wise investors are pro- 
ceeding with all the discrimination and 
judgment at their command. Finan- 
cial circles look for a long continued up- 
ward movement, but a movement at a 
slower pace than the one recently wit- 
nessed, and one which cannot be “rid- 
den” with safety save by experts. 

The new pace is a healthier pace. 
Dangers of inflation lurked in the too 
long continuance of those tumultuous 
December days. Many far-sighted busi- 
ness men are vastly relieved by the 
quieter market which has succeeded 
the year-end upturn. Even though 
the period of comparative peace is 
short-lived, it helps everyone to regain 
his financial bearings. 
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Finance and Investment 


Pages from our Partial Payment 
containing 32 Pages 
Financial Charts, etc, 


Book, 


Your Money: Its Real 


a 
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Earning Power 


OU invest money for income or to 

accumulate a certain sum for future 
needs. Isn’t it well to consider the invest- 
ment situation as it is today? 

For some years past First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds have been steadily growing 
in popularity among all classes of investors. 
In the year of 1919 investments in real 
estate bonds totaled $60,000,000. In 1923 
it reached $480,000,000. An _ eight-fold 
increase in five years? Why? For the 
simple reason that real estate bonds offer 
investors a combination that is hard to find: 
namely, safety and a liberal rate of interest. 

Only a short time ago a leading financier 
said, “I doubt if we will ever have better 
investments than real estate bonds well 
placed on improved real estate in our grow- 
ing centers of population.” As an investor 


these are points that you are bound to 
consider in your investment plans. For 
whether you have thousands to invest or 
only hundreds—you do want safety and a 
liberal interest return. Forman Real 
Estate Bonds give you both. For two score 
years Forman Bonds have stood the test. 
In all that time no Forman investor has 
lost a dollar in either principal or interest. 

Our book “How to Select Safe Bonds” 
now in its third edition should be in your 
possession. And if you are interested in 
knowing how hundreds of Forman clients 
are building fortunes through systematic 
investment in Forman bonds on the partial 
payment plan we have a most interesting 
booklet for you. Merely check the coupon 
below. Or send a postal or letter. No 
obligation whatever. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE BONDS 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-12, Chicago 


100 E, 24nd St., New York City 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


24 


Safety and 










First Mortgage Dent. Asi2, 105 W- Monroe Ste ! 

Real Estate aun ane oe information as checked below: | 

( ) Booklet ‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” | 

Gold Bonds ! ( ) The Forman Partial Payment Plan. | 

Send this Request Blank for ; eral WEP TTT TL Te LTTE the 
Your Copy [Posen ee ene 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% Investments 


\MIAMI,FLORIDA pays 8% 


interest regularly. Our booklet tells you why, and how you can get this 
8) high rate safely through our first mortgages on select homes in 
Miami. We make collections free, prompt payments assured, no 
extra charges or fees. 
Remember—8% compounded will double your money ia 9 years. 
Don’t put it off—write for booklet to-day. 

© Check here if you want details of our Par- 

tial Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 








SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


’ O NE of the most pleasing aspects 

ys of the improved business situa- 

tion is the return of the common car- 

An investment Field—that should have the riers to dividend paying bases. The 
serious consideration of everyone interested 2 


co eaeatll invades, railroad news is nearly-all good. Car 
Current booklet C. O. describes our Guaran- loadings made new high records dur- 
teed Bonds, yielding a high return, and con- ing brief periods last year, and are 
tains valuable information on Florida; mailed headed for still better showings dur- 
free upon request. ing 1925. The 1923 record of nearly 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 50 million cars is likely to be sur- 


OF FLORIDA passed. ; : 
Investment Bankers At a joint meeting of the directors 


119 West Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida. of the American Railway Association 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives an 
estimate was given to the press that 
1925 would see the largest volume of 
traffic ever put upon the rails. For the 


502 Ralston Bide. Miami, Fla 






































SAFETY PLUS 


agencies and joint railroad organiza- 


Detroit is not only the automobile 
centre—it also leads the world in 
fifteen other manufactures. This 
diversity of industry insures per- 
manent progress and prosperity. 
Thus “United” First Mortgage 
Bonds issued on selected Detroit 
apartmentand office buildings—sur- 
5 rounded with every possible safc- 
guard, have additional safety due to 
Detroit’s wonderful development. 


Write us for interesting literature de- 
scribing “United” First Mortgage Bonds 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

330 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 





Resources 


more than 


UNITED eae 











first quarter of the new year prospec- 
tive traffic, as viewed by soliciting 





tions, indicated car loadings 2.2 per 
cent. in excess of those of the same 
period in 1924 when all records were 
broken. 

This meeting was also able to report 
a gain during 1924 in train safety. 
Only 6 per cent. of the total railroad 
fatalities resulted from collisions. Most 
of the accidents were due to heedless 
attempts on the part of individuals to 
“beat the train” at grade crossings. 
New automatic train control devices are 
being installed on Class 1 roads under 
orders from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. : 

Dividends have been generally de- 
clared. The Atchison raised its divi- 
dend one per cent. Even the New 
Haven is prepared to show a surplus. 
For the first time since 1917 it can re- 
port a profit in 1924 equal to 1.9 on its 
stock. After a long series of troubles 
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Free Manual 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low prices 
from 1906 to date, dividends, etc. Also gives high and low 
prices New York Cotton, be Grain. Send for your 
FREE copy today. Dept. M-24. 


H, C. SCHAUBLE & CO. 
63-65 Wall Street New York 














it appears to have definitely “turned 
the corner,” and the general feeling’ is 
that if the New Haven can make the 
grade in the post-war world, the out- 
look is bright for others of the weaker 
systems. 


M ANY mergers are likely to be con- 

summated during 1925. The air is 
full of schemes to amalgamate smaller 
roads in a variety of ways. There is, 
for example, the four-system plan, said 
to be occupying much of the time of 
officials of the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Van Sweringen system, which con- 
templates the consolidation of all the 
railroads east of the Mississippi into 
four great unified organizations. 

This is the so-called “Big Four” plan, 
and every effort is being made to work 
it out along lines which will make it 
acceptable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


G REAT activity pervades the bond 

markets. Hundreds of millions in 
issues of many sorts have been readily 
absorbed. Foreign government bonds, 
industrial bonds of foreign companies, 
125 million dollars in new telephone 
securities, and a variegated crop of of- 
ferings by municipalities and other tax- 
ing sub-divisions have been recent fea- 
tures in an immense volume of invest- 
ment which reveals the wealth and pros- 
perity of our people. 

With all the world to invest in, and 
with an unprecedented accumulation of 
capital and credit to invest, it is not a 
little remarkable how quietly and saga- 
ciously our funds are on the whole in- 
vested. Great credit for this result 
must go to the bond houses upon whom 
rests the responsibility for advising the 
public, and to all the agencies ‘for in- 
formation and education which have 
guided the public thought into safe and 
sane channels. 
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Smith Bonds 
Are Owned 
All Over the World 





Now held in 48 States and in 30 
countries and territories abroad 


O matter where you live, the purchase 

of our 7% First Mortgage Bonds is 

made simple for you by an organization well 

equipped to give you satisfactory service by 

mail. 

In this connection, an official in the U.S. 
diplomatic service writes to us as follows: 
“My own experience, both while living in the 
middle west of the United States and since I 
have been living in Paris, has demonstrated 


to my complete satisfaction the practicability 
of investing by mail.” 


% —Smith Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
O proved, i income-producing city property, 


are sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 denom- 
inations, You may invest outright or under our 
Investment Savings Plan, by which every partial 
payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 


The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Smith Building Washington, D.C. 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY uy 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet, 52 Years 
of Proven Safety.” 
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Become Independent ECan . 
Yy Systematic Saving Investment and Financial 


JS10 Starts You ee 


CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 












N the surplus dollars he is able to lay away each ment and Finance Department will 
month, every man has the key to financial inde- be g'ad to have any of the following 
pendence. These dollars, determinedly saved investment and financial booklets 


from week to week, and invested in. high-grade ab- 
solutely sound securities, produce more dollars in a 


sent to its readers free of charge by ' 
surprisingly short time. 


the companies issuing them. Just 


The conservative investor of moderate means, who check the booklets you want and 
wants the largest possible return consistent with per- write your name and address on the 
fect safety, has found our offerings of First Mortgage coupon below. 

Real Estate Notes especially attractive. These notes, eros 
bearing 614% interest, are backed by the soundest 
security in the world—improved real estate in Wash- 


aS a Re Sa 


7 oo CO 8% & Safety— 
ington, D. C. The best part of it is, that under our Filer-Cleveland Company 
new plan you can take advantage of these splendid 5 a Questions Answered; Terms Defined — 
. : alsey, Stuart 40. , 
offerings at only $10 a month. © How to Make Your Money Make More { 


Money— 
American Institute of Finance 


Valuable Book Free 






cole mca iota aat 


‘ = © Build Your Income on Prosperity’s Path— 

Our new book, “Safety Supreme, Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 

explains this plan to you. Your 

request for a copy entails no © How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 

obligation. Simply send your Adair Bealty & Trust Co. i 

name and address by post card Cc «(Diversified Investments ; 

or letter—TODAY. Guaranty Company of New York ; 
[3 How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards ih 


SHANNON & LUCHS, INC. 


Dept. 52, 713-15 -##th Street 


Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 


The Making of a Modern Bank— 9 








Washington, D. C. a 
Continental and Commercial Banks 
n © How to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co, 
oe ., - 
The acid test of an Invest © Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
ment is its ultimate close, Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
> . cy) © First Mortgages for Careful Investors— 
and you ve stood it well. Northern Bond and Mortgage Company 
Cc How to “Check Up” First Mortgage Real 
writes a customer in Minneapolis for whom re oe a be 
we were closing an account. We get many Cc) tke icine of Safety— 
such expressions of appreciation from in- Américan Bond & Mortgage Co. 
vestors whom we serve. © Are You Interested in Building an Indepen- 
e dent Income— ‘ 
The fast-growing and Cochran & MeCluer Co. , 
’ © Monthly Investment Plan— ‘ 
prosperous H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
CC) What Your Investment Banker Does for You— 
CITY OF SEATTLE tale Conrue 
; ©) Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 
affords abundant opportunities for sound, con- CS How to Select Safe Bond 
structive investment. Our long experience George M. Forman & Co. 
here and familiarity with values and condi- © The Working Dollar— 


tions enables us to pick those of exceptional Chisholm & Chapman 


merit. [2 Make Your Money Make the Most— 
We offer Real Estate Mortgages and First Securities Sales Company of Florida 
Mortgage Bonds, amply secured by improved Making Profits in Securities— 


Seattle property, bearing interest at American. Seeurities ‘Service & 


INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. C.0. 2-23 
CURRENT OPINION 
( O 50 West 47th St., New York. 
Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 


Write for details and for our booklet, 


“First Mortgages for Careful Investors” 


NORTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY Ba At es 


310 Columbia St., Seattle, Washington (Please write plainly) 


















































© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
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FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS, By Dr. Frank Crane 


of whom John M. Siddall (Sid) said: 


He is the doggondest combination 
l ever saw of the idealist and the practical man. His head is some- 
times in the clouds, but his feet are always on the ground. When 
he unwinds to his full length he is about a mile high. He does an 


“Dr. Crane is a living wonder. 


Ad 
enormous amount of good. 


What Dr. Crane 
will do for you 


Make you more 
efficient. 


Help you use more 
forceful English. 


Open the door to the 
greatest minds of 
all ages. 


Help you win poise, 
self-control, 
concentration, 
determination, 
will-power. 


Give you a simple 
workable philosophy 
of life to practice 

anywhere, everywhere. 


Semi-Flexible 
Artcraft, handsomely 
embossed and modeled in 


colors, brown tops—each book 5% x 4 in. 







VS 
a, 


nowo 


‘10% 


A Few Titles 


Dad 

Joy of Work 
Our Enemies 
Efficiency 
The Fat Man 
Brains 


Self-Cure 
Vision 

Money Makers 
Socrates 
Fool’s Gold 
Human Flies 
Yeast of °76 
Ideal Woman 
Salesmanship 


Hunting a Job 
Friend Bed 

If 1 Were God 
and 380 more. 


Showing Hammered Copper Book 
Ends. 


THE MAN WITH A MILLION FRIENDS 


R. FRANK CRANE was not known outside 
of a small circle of friends twelve years ago 
when he began writing for one daily newsaper. 


To-day 50 of the great metropolitan news- 
papers publish his daily messages, and they are 
syndicated in 17 foreign countries, giving him a 


daily audience of over 20,000,000 readers. 


In the few years since he began writing he 
has won millions of friends by his helpful phi- 
losophy. These men and women who are doing 
the world’s work look to him for inspiration. 


Here are 400 of his Four-Minute Essays—his 
masterpieces—each one dealing with a vital hu- 
man subject, selected by Dr. Crane himself. 

Ten beautiful volumes, each small enough to 
be carried in your pocket and read on the train 
or in the car—in any place and at any time 
when you have four minutes to spare. 


These are the cream of Dr. Crane’s inspira- 
tional Essays of cheer, courage and friendliness 
which will help you find joy in the common- 
place things of life and open for you the doors 
to the great minds of all times. 


FREE !F YOU ACT Genuine Roycroft Hammered Copper Book Ends 





NOW 
Cree at the Roycroft Shops have designed 
~ hand-hammered copper book ends especially for 
this set. They harmonize with the design and coloring 
of the bindings and keep the volumes at your finger 
{ips for use when you have only four minutes to spare. 


Shipped on Approval—Send no Money 


We ship the Essays on 10 days’ approval, charges 
prepaid. If you keep them send us $2 in 10 days and 
make 4 monthly payments of $2 each, $10 in all. 
Please mail coupon to-day, that you may be early 
enough to get books and book ends for the price of 
the Essays alone. 


CURRENT OPINION, NEW YORK CITY 


These attractive companions for Dr. Crane’s books 
were made to sell for $2 and many pairs have been 
sold at that price, but to all those who accept this 
offer promptly, this pair of book ends will be given 
FREE—without any further obligation. 


Current Opinion, 50 West 47th St., New York City 


| Please send me prepaid Dr. Crane’s Four-Minute 
Essays, 10 vols., semi-flexible artcraft binding, an | 
| the pair of genuine Roycroft hammered copper 
book ends. I! will either return the boeks in ten 
| days or send you $2 as first payment and $2 a 
month for four months, in which case the book 
| ends are absolutely free. 
' 


ee | 
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The Only Way 


Elbert Hubbard 
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Advertising 


(Continued from page 187) 
would be doing just that. Then what 
would the lovers do, and the mad people, 
and the tides she beckoned up on the beach? 
And the sun? Wouldn’t he be thinking it 
was a cruel injustice to his good friend 
Shaemas O’Shea and not be lending his 
warmth and his light to the world any 
more? And the stars? Who had treated 
them so kind in poetry as just Shaemas 
O’Shea? Were they the ones to forget? 
And there were the birds, and the wind, 
and the grass underfoot, and the tall trees 
that wagged their green tongues in the 
gioaming, and the great blue sea beyond— 
sure, what would be the use of them all once 
Shaemas O’Shea was laid in his grave? 

Sure, it’s a grand poem, whether you 
look at it from in front or _ behind. 
And Shaemas O’Shea was the man to do 
it justice that night. 

“Well, what are you thinking of it, 
Pat?” said he when he had done. 

“A great and grand poem, Mr. O’Shea!” 
I tell him, wiping the tears out of my 
eyes. “It’s a genius you are, and a credit 
to Ireland!” 

“That’s true enough,” says he, without 
mincing the matter. “Now just be taking 
a look at the clock yonder.” 

“It’s midnight,” says I. 

“To the minute?” he says, sitting bolt 
upright in bed and looking surprised. 

“To the minute, Mr. O’Shea,” says I, 
“and a fraction beyond.” 

“Then it’s me should be a dead man!” 
cried Shaemas O’Shea. “’Twas at mid- 
night that Bridget first started to yowl!” 

“And are you not feeling sick?” says I. 

“The devil a bit!” he replies, hopping 
out of bed as brisk as a cat. “What can 
be the meaning of it? Bridget!” says he, 
giving his wife a shake by the shoulder. 
“Bridget,” he yells, “it’s past midnight, 
and I’m still on the two feet of me!” 

But she makes him no answer—just 
lies there regardless of the man and his 
hand on her shoulder. And now the truth 
sweeps over Shaemas O’Shea like an ocean 
wave and drops him to his knees. 

“She’s dead,” he says in a low voice. 
“Bridget is dead.” 

“And it will not be as bad as that,” 
says I. 

“She’s dead,” he says, like he hadn’t 
heard me at all. “And to think that it was 
me who called her this and called her 
that—thinking that she was yowling 
Shaemas O’Shea into his grave while all 
the time it was only her own death she 
was giving tongue to under the moon! 
Sure, Bridget, my darling, it’s a sad and 
desolate man you’re leaving behind.” 
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New writer 
wins $1000 
prize 


T= $1000 prize offered by the Mission Film 
Corporation for the best screen story based 
on the title, “The Sunshine of Paradise Alley,” 
has just been awarded to Otto E. A. Schmidt, of 
San Francisco, 

Mr. Schmidt’s story was chosen because of its 
high rating in dramatic strength, entertainment 
value and picturable action—a tribute to the 
character of the training he received from the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship. 

Scores of other students of the Palmer Institute 
are also selling short stories, novels, plays, special 
articles and photoplays. 

The list includes Anita Pettibone, whose novel, 
“The Bitter Country,” was recently published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; Phyllis Cumberland, who 
sold “Tangled Lives” to Thomas H. Ince; Miss 
Bernadine King, who wrote “What Did the Bishop 
Say?”; John M. Byers, who sold his first play to 
a New York producer; Charles Shepherd, who 
wrote “The Ways of Ah Sin”; Tadema Bussiere, 
whose play, “The Open Gate,” was given its 
premiere at the Morosco Theatre, Los Angeles, 
in October, 1924, and is soon to be taken to New 
York; Jane Hurrle, who wrote “Robes of Redemp- 
tion”; Paul Schofield, who produced “Through the 
Dark,” and Miss Winifred Kimball, who won the 
$10,000 prize in the scenario contest conducted by 
the Chicago Daily News. 


Write for This Book and Free 
Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational institu- 
tions because it seeks for training only those with natural 
creative ability who can profit by its instruction. There 
fore, no one is invited to enroll for its home-study courses 
until he or she has passed the Palmer Creative Test. 

This test is the most novel means 
ever devised for enabling you to 
obtain an accurate analysis of your 
writing ability. The filling out of 
this Creative Test and our analy- 
sis and subsequent training have 
enabled scores of Palmer students 
to sell stories and photoplays. Our 
Board of Examiners grades your 
reply without cost or obligation. 

Just mark and mail the coupon 
and we will send the Creative 
Test to you free—together with 
a copy of our 96-page book, “The 
New Road to Authorship.” 
—_—_— oo ee rr se 
PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 58-P, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your Creative 
Test, your 96-page book, ‘“‘The New Road to Authorship,”’ and full 
details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 Free 
Scholarships annually, I am most interested in— 

D Short Story Writing D English Expression 
(J Photoplay Writing LJ Business Letter Writing 





Name.... 


Address 
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GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 1 
NORWAY-Western MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered new ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 53 days, $550 up, including 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Fascinating itinerary; stop-overs. 


MAY-JUNE EUROPEAN TOURS 
1926 World Cruise, Jan. 20; Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 30. Longest 
experienced cruise management specialists. Established 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building, N. Y. 











71 st STREET AND BROADWAY 
A masterpiece of modern hotel 
creation. Most convenient, yet 
quiet. A revelation in hospitality 
and service, offering many innova- 
tionsincluding Servidors, taxis, etc. 
Unique Congo Room—Medieval 
Grilleand Blue Room Restaurants. 


New York’s 
latest hotel achievement 


B\ LATZ OWNERSHIP—MANAGEMENT ff 
_ 


Safe 
Milk 


| Coma P Children, Invalids 
\ » ty ' Nursing Mothers, 
Avoid Imitations 

“But a fine poet, Mr. O’Shea,” I says to 
console him. 

“Aye, thanks to Bridget here,” says he, 
looking up through his teats. “ ’Twas her 
and the gift of her that went into the 
making of ‘The Lament of Shaemas 
O’Shea.’ And oh, Pat,” he says in a voice 
all broken with sobs, “’twas a grand ad- 
venture to be married to a bit of a ban- 
shee!” 























=~ 
ask toHorlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
‘| Malted Milk 
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Travel Booklets 


“[ HE Travel Department of CuRRENT 

Opinion will be glad to have any of the 
following booklets sent to you by the Com- 
panies issuing them. Simply check the book- 
lets in which you are really interested, fill in 
the coupon below, and mail to the Travel De- 
partment, CurreNT Opinion, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


3 «CAround the World— 
Frank C, Clark 

© Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe— 
Frank Tourist Co. 

© Around South America— 
Pan-American Line. 


& Your Trip to Europe— 
Franco- Belgique Tours 


= West Indies—Winter Cruises to the West 


Indies— 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


© «Around the World, A Cruise de Luxe— 
Thomas Cook & Sons 


© Mediterranean and Europe— 
Frank C. Clark 

© Economy Trips to Europe— 
U. S. Lines 


© COA Luxury Cruise to the Mediterranean— 
Holland-America Line 


© «(California Picture Book— 
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A Permanent Cover for Current Opinion 


First six months 1925 


HE twelve issues of CURRENT OPINION afford a 
complete record of the most interesting devel- 
opments of each year. They are packed full of 

information on all subjects in which cultured men 
and women are keenly interested. 

If each year’s issues are kept where they are easily 
used, they will be invaluable for reference on all 
questions relating to politics, persons, literature, 
science, art, etc. ‘The magazine reflects accurately 
the spirit of the times in which we are living. 

Now you can make CurRENT OPINION an attrac- 
tive and permanent part of your library. These 
specially prepared covers will equal in appearance 
the best binding on your bookshelves. They are 


Cheaper Than Binding 


The cost of covers to hgld a whole year’s issues is 
only $2.75; single covers (hold six months’ issues) 
$1.50. Were you to have your issues bound at your 
local bindery, the cost would be several times this 
amount, and you could not get the beauty and quality 
combined in these covers. And we send them on 10 
days’ approval. 

Many CURRENT OPINION readers grasped the oppor- 
tunity to obtain these covers at this very low price, 
and the supply is rapidly diminishing. Mail the cou- 
pon at once to be sure of getting your set. 


CURRENT OPINION 4° West 47th Street 


Last six months 1924 


hand-colored to produce a beautiful two-tone effect, 
embossed with an appropriate design, and stamped 
in gold on the back. 

Each cover holds one volume consisting of six is- 
sues—two covers for a year’s issues. No gluing or 
sewing is necessary. A newly-patented device makes 
it easy to insert individual copies, so you need not 
wait six months to bind—you keep your issues in 
bound form right from the beginning. 

While you still have the copies for the last six 
months of 1924, set them aside to put them in per- 
manent form for use and enjoyment in the months 
and years to come. 


Sent on Approval 


CURRENT OPINION, C.0, 2-25 
| 48 West 47th St., New York City. 
1 Please send me, on approval, two of the new covers for 
| binding in two books the closing and the new volume of 
Curremt Opinion. If after 10 days I am fully satisfied, I 
| will send you $2.75; otherwise I will return the covers and 
| owe you nothing. . 

If you wish only one cover (to hold 6 months’ issues), 
| check here and indicate past or next issues. Send only 
| $1.50 after examination. 
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“From the very first, men have wooed and won the women 
of their choice,” says the author in a fascinating new book that 
Why Does the Stork tells of pare vie ya mane ee Sometimes the 
. ‘ wooing” took the form of brutal capture. metimes women’s 
Bring Babies? souls and bodies were bartered in the market-place. Always sex 
Why not the eagle, or the kept pace with the slow march of civilization through the ages. 
heron, or the ostrich? Do you 
know how this curious old stork UT when did the miracle of love derstanding of human nature, of yourself. 
myth originated? Do you know touch the heart of man? When READ IT FOR FIVE DAYS 
how primitive man explained the was mother love born in the “The Customs of Mankind” will hold 
miracle of birth? What is in- heart of woman? Come search with breathless from cover 3 oover “There is ae 
fanticide? What people prac- us behind the pages of the past in: a page that will not astonish and fascinate 
tised the strange custom of La “THE CUSTOMS OF MANKIND,” you. There are 133 illustrations, some from 
Couvade? a remarkable 753-page book that = = 7 ye by ae 
° tells you truths stranger than any  /*@rd, some from actual photographs taken 
, What Is Your Pet Su- |{ iiction you have ever read—that re- ial! comers of the world, 
erstition P veals amazing, startling things that everyone will soon be discussing. Why 
b hab 3 g , 
Wouldn’t you like to know about your own habits, customs, in- don’t you send today for a copy of the at- 
h i a? Wh - . stincts, desires. tractive first edition? No money—just the 
ow it originated? y is it Into one beautiful volume has coupon. When the book arrives, give the 
unlucky to break a mirror, lucky been gathered at last the whole in- postman only $2.98 (plus few cents delivery 
to find a horseshoe? What is spirina story of ma ‘3 develop t charges) in full payment for this valuable 
the story of the four-leaved clo- . 4 y ans development and fascinating 753-page book. This is a 
ver? Does a cat really have rom brute to reasoning creature—of book value you cannot duplicate, and we let 
nine lives? What does your man’s rise from ignorance and sav- you be the judge. If you are not amazed 
hivtheten ens? H ts does agery to knowledge and civilization. and delighted, return ‘“‘The Customs of 
rthstone pan : oO § What do you really know about Mankind”’ within 5 days and your money 
superstition influence modern yourself? When did man stand will be refunded at once, without question. 
life? = " " : Your copy is waiting. Please clip and 
erect upon the earth for the first i mm TOW J , 
Come Back to the tine? How 414 man discover th mail this coupon NOW. Nelson Doubleday, 
® ve e Inc., Dept. A-202, G on City, New York. 
« Cc dl f I if ' use of voice and speech? ooo a + ae ee ie - 
radie o ire: What is religion? Where is 2 Se 
Senet Gee Gene Medien ent the birthplace of tviliza- | NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
. ‘ ‘adie tion ow did the kiss § Dept. A-202, Garden City, New York. 
fined for years to a miserable originate? Where does your I would like to see the beautiful first edition of ‘‘The 
hut and finally given a_ great name come from? Why «lo Customs of Mankind” by Lillian Eichler, attractively bound 
“coming out’ party! Witness we wear clothes, = cook in blue cloth with gold lettering. I will give the postman 
monstrous celebrations in honor yd ae and bury our only $2.98 (plus few cents delivery charges) in full payment 
of child-eating gods! See jazz- _ +8 is information con- on arrival. have the privilege of returning the book 
dancing in its native element! tained in no history ever | within 5 days and having my money refunded if I am not 
Dine with cave-dwellers on the written. Here are facts thet delighted. I am fo be the sole judge. 
hills! See your own personality concern you in your daily | 
sin the making—and discover the life—the things you do, an! Name 
caveman that ‘still lives on say and think —é | 
ee You cannot possibly reat ee on pans dened eeee eee 
within you! “The Customs of Mankind”’ se 
Send for Your Copy of without acquiring a me w in- | City ee ee ee ae : es 
4 “‘THE CUSTOMS OF MANKIND”’ poeta nd et comes C Check this square if you want this book with the 
T d with knowledge. You will beautiful full leather binding at $4.98 with the same 
oday have a new and finer un- 
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Your Last Chance for a Free Copy 








Elbert Hubbard’s 
Gleanings from the 
Literature of All 
Ages—The Slow Ac- 
cumulation from a 
Lifetime of Discrim- 
inating Reading. 


These are the best 
passages from the 
favorite authors of a 
great writer. 


One thousand selec- 
tions gathered by one 
of the keenest minds 
of modern times. 


More than five hun- 
dred master thinkers 
and writers, ranging 
from Mohammed to 
Edgar Lee Masters, 
contributed to this 
volume. 






croftie in 


day. Unquestionably there were a million discriminating readers who would gladly pay any reasonable 








A Source-Book of In- 
spiration for All 
Who Set Store By 
Great Ideas Beauti- 
fully Expressed. 


Like sunshine, these 
radiant passages, 
poems and epigrams 
never grow stale. 
Their infinite variety 
and electric sparkle 
spur the reader’s 
mind to unprecedent- 
ed activity. 


It is a book to pick 
up when you have 
only one minute to 
spare, but you can 

read it by the hour. 
into a 


book w The Rs. its contents will 
crofters at their Shops. Printed 








two colors, Venetian style, on NEVET STOW old. 


fn 
india antique book paper. Boun 


Roy- 


semi-flexible cloth-lined "satiber 
paper and tied with linen tape. Page size 8/4x10'2. 
ROM the moment the publishers of Current Opinion discovered the original Scrap Book in Elbert 
Hubbard’s workshop, they were dominated with one desire—to take this book to Elbert Hubbard’s 
hosts of friends! What profit they would derive from it—what consolation in moments of sadness— 
what encouragement in periods of depression. Here was bottled sunlight which could lighten the darkest 


price for it. But we decided to give it away to win new lifelong friends for Current Opinion. 


This Offer May Never Be Made Again 


Arrangements were made with the Roycroft Shops to distribute 100,000 copies of Elbert Hubbard's 
Scrap Book in connection with 18-months’ subscriptions to Current Opinion. 


copies only a few thousands now remain and orders are still pouring in daily. This may be your last chance 


to get a Scrap Book free. It may not be possible for us to arrange for a further edition, so this offer 


may never be made again. 


Mail Coupon TO-DAY 


Mail the coupon to us to-day. Upon receipt of it we 
will send you Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book at once, 
and enter your subscription for Current Opinion for 
18 months. ‘ 


If, after ten days’ examination, you are 100% satis- 
fied with the Scrap Book and magazine, send us $1, 
and $1 a month for 5 months thereafter—a total of 
only $6. which is the regular pri¢e of an 18 months’ 
subscription for Current Opinion. The Scrap Book is 
Free. 

Present subscribers may take advantage 
of this offer by extending their subscrit- 
tion 18 months from date of expiration 


CURRENT OPINION New York 


-o----------------- eae 


CURRENT OPINION, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. C.0. 2-25 
Please send me one copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book and 
enter my subscription for Current Opinion for 18 months. If I 
find the Scrap Book entirely satisfactory I will send you $1 and 
$1* per month for five months thereafter, total only $6, the 
regular subscription price of the magazine and you give me the 
Scrap Book. Otherwise I may return the Scrap Book and you 
will cancel my subscription. 


Cash price $5.50, if check accompantos 
order, with same guarantee of satisfaction 


| | werrrrrrrrerrr rrr  TrrTrT rr Triririrer iirc Lk ree tie 


AGGPOSS 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccescescceecceees 

*If you wish Scrap Book bound in genuine Morocco grain 
Sheepskin, gold stamped, with full gold edges, change menthly 
payments to $2 (total only $11) or $10 if check accompanies order. 
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What do You have to Say 


When You Are with Interesting People? 


Can you hold up 





your end of the conversation—or are you 


tongue-tied in a general conversation? 


FTER the weather has 

been discussed and ex- 
hausted it is only the well in- 
formed man—the good talker 
—who can hold the attention 
and interest of his friends. 


Everybody envies a good 
talker. You know from ex- 
perience the big advantage the 
man or woman has who is an 
easy, fluent talker. In every- 
day life men and women who 
have this personal advantage 
are popular — sought after. 
And in their trade, business or 
profession they are the ones 
that get to the top. 


The valuable ability of be- 
ing able to converse smoothly, 
naturally and with full con- 
fidence is based on having at 
your command a fund of 
knowledge that will be of in- 
terest to those you are talk- 
ing to. 













What Worth-While People 
Are Talking About 


Today the most entertaining, the 
most fascinating subjects are those 
that deal with applied science— 


would cost you on the newsstand. 

THe Pocket GuIDE To SCIENCE 
is written in simple question-and- 
answer form that educators have 
found to be the most effective way 
for telling the known facts on a 


radio . i aeronautics ome the specific subject. In this one bril- 
automobile; new discoveries in jiant book of 284 pages have been 
health . . . evolution . . . electric- 


condensed all that you probably 
will ever want to know about sci- 
ence. 

You are assured of the accuracy 
of the answers in THE Pocket 
GuIpE To SCIENCE, as it was edited 
by Dr. E. E. Free, who has a re- 
markable genius for condensing 
the known facts about the world 


ity. These are the subjects that 
intelligent people are thinking and 
talking about. 

To make it possible for you and 
the other thousands of men and 
women who feel the urge to keep 
up with the important things scien- 





. we live in into short, easily re- 
ee on membered paragraphs. 
Book FREE 


THe Pocket GuipE TO SCIENCE 
is not for sale. It is offered to 
you absolutely free with a 14 
months’ subscription to PopuLAR 
Science MONTHLY. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
“carries on” from where THE 
Pocket GuIpE TO SCIENCE leaves 
off. Tue Pocket GuIDE gives you 
all that the scientists have discov- 
ered up to right now—PopPuLar 
Science MontHLy will give you 
all the important, interesting and 
new discoveries of science for the 
next 14 months. It takes over 300 
articles and pictures every month 
to tell the readers of PopuLar 
Science MonrtHLY all that has 
happened in the scientific, radio, 
mechanical and automotive fields. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO 
SCIENCE bound in beautiful 
exible fabrik We will stamp 
your name in 22-carat gold on 
cover of THE POCKET GUIDE 
at nocnerd cost Spay Sage eee the 
p low i iately. 


e a 
We extend to you the Special Of- 
fer of a 14 months’ subscription to 
POPULAR SCIENCE MO - 
LY (regular gs by the month 
would be $3.50) with THE 
POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE 
free—all for $2.95, plus the few | 





cents’ postage. 














tists have definitely established 
and the new discoveries that they 
are making we offer you THE 
Pocket GuipE To SCIENCE and 
14 issues of POPULAR SCIENCE 
MonTHLY—all for less than 12 is- 
sues of PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


TporuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY, C.0.2-2 
Send No Money 4 so7vsts scucnog owner, co 


1 1, socept your offer of The Pocket Suide 
; to ence and a 14 months’ subscription to 
Send no mage AA just the [| Popular Science Monthly. I will pay thw 
coupon. If within 10 days postman $2.95, plus the few cents’ postage 

f . l when he delivers The Pocket Guide and the 
after you receive the book | first issue of Popular Science Monthly. If 


and magazine you decide the book and magazine are not fully satis- 


factory to me, I will return them within 10 
that you are not satisfied ' days and you are to promptly refund my 


full payment. Please stamp my name in 


in every particular, you gold on my copy of The Pocket Guide to 
may return them, and | 5"*** 
your entire payment will | 
be refunded promptly , Re - iiignoieenesesorqudentasbhientss 
and without question. | Acaress 
Could any offer be 
fairer? | eer F Lo. State 
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GREAT DEBATES 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


INSTRUCTIVE :: 


A Work on American Politi- 
cal History as Represented 
in the Greatest Debates Con- 
cerning American Issues. 


14 VOLUMES 


with introductions by Woodrow 
Wilson, William Howard Taft, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
William Jennings Bryan, Irving 
Fisher, Walter Hines Page, Arthur 
T. Hadley, Charles R. Van Hise. 


HE very heart of American History 
+ pulsates in our Great Debates, 

and ours is the only country which 
is able to record her complete history in 
such form. 

These Great American Debates are 
the intellectual battles carried on by 
the picked men of the nation. They 
were the supreme efforts of those men. 
Every debate was fraught with im- 
mediate and momentous results. In 
these intellectual battles, a slip of the 
memory, a misstatement of fact, an 
error of logic, might mean a change in 
our national destiny. 

There are in this work 179 groups of 
debates, a group sometimes including 
ten or twelve separate contests. All our 
laws and institutions were shaped on 
these mighty forces. One cannot read 
far without feeling transformed into an 
actual eye-witness of the nation’s great 
scenes. The strong tide of popular pas- 
sion surges through the pages. They 
are dramatic without being theatrical. 
Question and answer, the heated charge 
and the hot denial, the blow and the 
counter-blow, appeal, denunciation, ex- 
postulation, challenge, warning, all are 
in these wondrous dramas now gathered 
together and presented to you. 

Forty-two photogravures from _por- 
traits and paintings enhance the value 
of this great work, both historically 
and artistically. There are also hun- 
dreds of cartoons, published at home 
and abroad, which constitute in them- 
selves a humorous political history of 
unique value. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 50 W. 47th St, N. Y. 


AUTHORITATIVE. :: 





ENTERTAINING 


Patrick Henry Addressing the Virginia Assembly 


Reproduction of one of the photogravures illustrating Great 
ebates in Americaun History 


TO CLOSE THIS EDITION ONLY $42 


The First Edition of Great Debates sold for $140; the 
Second Edition for $84. The extraordinary reduction on the 
Third Edition is made to close out a few remaining sets, 
which are bound in a fine quality of golden brown buckram, 
with gold tops and gold titles. 

Send no money, just the coupon, and the books will be sent 
to you express prepaid. After ten days’ examination, either 
return the books and owe us nothing, or send a first payment 
of $3 and then $3 a month for the next 13 months. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| wM. H. WISE & Co., 


48-50 W. 47th St., New York City. 
| Send me, all charges paid, Great American Debates, 14 Vols. In ten 
days I will either return them to you or will send you $3 as first. pay- 
ment and send $3 a month for the next 13 months, $42 in all. 
| PLES ee rer yey errr reer errr ttt ttt te tt. ere 
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SIR _H. RIDER 
HAGGARD 
Great Novelist 
‘“‘T recommend 
PELMANISM to 
those who, in the 
fullest sense, really 
wish to learn and 
to become what 
men and women ey 

ought to be.’’ - 
LUCAS MALET 
Author of “The 
a Barrier,”’ 
ete. 


CURRENT OPINION 


JEROME K. 
JEROME 


Well Known Author 
“PELMANISM 


WM. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL 


Late Editor of “The . 


British Weekly”’ 


The World Sweep of 
650,000 Pelmanists 


GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT BADEN 
POWELL 


Head of the Boy 


SARAH FIELD 
SPLINT 


Formerly Editor 
Today’s House- 
wife and Chief of 
Division of Home 
Conservation, U. S. 
Feod Administra- 
tion, says: 


“Every woman 
cherishes the im- 
age of the woman 
she would like to 
be. I believe the 


“The objects of PEL-* 
MANISM are Initia- 
tive, Accuracy, Live- 
liness of Apprehen- 
- sion and of Thought, 
Mental Fearlessness 
and Hospitality 
New Ideals.”’ 


The Spread of Pelmanism 


The Story of a Great Movement that Compels the 
Interest of Forward Looking Men and Women 
ELMANISM has made a record of 650,000 suc- 
cesses, both in England and in America. No 

new idea has ever had such a thorough testing. 

Pelmanism is not a theory but a practice. For 

twenty years it has been teaching people how to 
develop and strengthen their known powers and how 
to discover and train their latent mental abilities. 

Pelmanism develops individual (mark that) mentality 

to its highest power. It recognizes the interdepen- 
dence of all mental faculties and trains them together. 
It corrects bad habits, and emphasizes the importance 
of personality and character in the development of 
mental activity. 

Pelmanism gives the mind a gymnasium to work in. 

It prescribes the training scientifically and skilled edu- 
cators superintend the work. 


The Art of “Get There’’ 


Science is the knowledge of truth. Pelmanism, the 
science, teaches the art of “Getting there’ quickly, 
surely, finely, not just for men, but for women. 

Woman in the home as well as in business has her 
ambitions and her perplexities. Followed honestly, 
Pelmanism will help solve woman's problems and aid 
her to realize her ambitions. 

America needs Pelmanism as much as England 
needed it. There are too many men who are “old at 
forty’’; too many people who complain about their 
“luck” when they fail; too many people without ambi- 
tion or who have “lost their nerve’; too many “job 
cowards” living under the daily fear of being “fired.” 


Increased Incomes 


Talk of quick and large salary increases suggests 
quackery, but in London, at Pelman House, I saw 
bundles of letters telling how Pelmanism had increased 
earning capacity from 20 to 200 per cent. And why 
not? Increased efficiency is worth more money. 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. After all life is 
for living. Money is merely an aid to that end. 
Money without capacity for enjoyment is worthless, 
‘felmanism makes for a richer, more wholesome and 
more interesting life. . 

Too many people are mentally lopsided, knowing just one thing, 
or taking interest in only one thing. Of all ay | creatures they 
are the most deadly. The emphasis of Pelmanism ‘is on a complete 
personality. It does away wi lopsided devel ts. It points 
the way to cultural values as well as to material success. It opens 
the window of the mind to the voices of the world; it puts the 
stored wealth of memory at the service of the tongue; it burns 
away the stupid difid-nces by developing self-realization and 
self-expression. 


ought to be the 
beginning of edu- 
cation.”’ 








Scouts realization of that 


“PELMANISM is ideal is contained 


vindicated han d- “The PELMAN in PELMA ad 
somely, in my view, System is not cram —— 
by the astonishing or trick, but a 
record of its per- scientific method of 

formances.”’ training.” 


Your Unsuspected Self 


How Pelmanism Brings the Hidden, Sleeping Qualities 
Into Full Development and Dynamic Action 
RE you the man or woman you ought to be? 
Beneath the Self of which you are conscious 
there is hidden an unsuspected Self, a thing of 
sleeping strength and infinite possibilities. That Self 
is the man or woman you ought to be. 
It is this unsuspected Self that occasionally rises 
uppermost in some crisis of life and makes you go in 


and win. And then you say, wonderingly: “How 
strange! I didn’t think I had it in me.” 
Let that Self be always uppermost. Resolve to be 


always the man you ought to be! 


Clearing the Fog 


The minds of many men are veiled by a fog of mis- 
understanding. They think in a circle, haphazardly— 
vaguely. They wander in the twilight of doubt. Pel- 
manism clears the fog. It changes doubt to certainty, 
misdirection to direction, guessing to knowledge. 

Whether you measure Pelmanism by the standards 
of practical cash-bringing results, increased mental 
and moral strength, or everyday happiness, it cannot 
fail to satisfy you. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training’ is the name of the booklet which 
describes Pelmanism down to the last detail. In its pages will be 
found the comment and experience of men and women of every 
trade, profession and calling, telling how Pelmanism works—the 
observations of scientists with respect to such vital questions as 
age, sex and circumstance in their be*ring on success—‘‘stories 
from the life’ and brilliant little essays on personality, oppor- 
tunity, etc.—all drawn from facts. So great has been the demand 
that “Scientific Mind Training’’ has already gone into a third 
edition of 100,000. 

Your copy is ready for you. Immediately upon receipt of your 
request it will be mailed to you absolutely free of charge and free 
of any obligation. No salesman will call upon you. Send for 
“Scientific Mind Training’’ now. Don’t “‘put off.” Fill in this 
coupon at once and mail it to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
2575 Broadway Dept. 13 
— ee ee ee ee ee 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 13, 2575 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me without obligation on my part, your free book- 
let, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 


New York C 
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